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THE STORY OF 
THE THREE LITTLE PIGS 


NCE upon a time there was an old pig with three little pigs, and 

as she had not enough to keep them, she sent them out to 

seek their fortune. The first that went off met a man with a 
bundle of straw, and said to him, “ Please, man, give me that straw to 
build me a house;” which the man did, and the little pig built a house 
with it. Soon 
there came along a 
wolf, and knocked 
at the door, saying, 
“ Little pig, 
little pig, let me 


come in.” 
To which the 


pig replied,— 

‘No, no, by 
the hair of my 
chiny chin chin.” 

Then said the 
wolf,—" T'll huff, 
and I'll puff, and 
I'll blow your 
house in.” 

So he huffed 
and he puffed, and 
he blew his house 
in, and eat up the 
little pig. 
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The second little pig met a man with 
a bundle of furze, and said, “‘ Please, man, 
give me that furze to build a house ;” which 
the man did, and the pig built his house. 

Then along came the wolf, and said,— 

“ Little pig, little pig, let me come in.” 

“No, no, by the hair of my chiny chin 

“Then I'll puff, and I'll huff, and I'l 
blow your house in.” 

) So he huffed, and he puffed, and he 
sali and he huffed, and at last he blew the house down, and he eat up 
the little pig. 

The third little pig met a man with a load of bricks, and said, 
“Please, man, give me those bricks to build a house with;” so the man 
gave him the bricks, and he built his house with them. 

So the wolf came, as he did to the other little pigs, and said,— 

“ Little pig, little pig, let me come in.” 

“No, no, by the hair of my chiny chin chin.” 

“Then Pll huff, and I'll puff, and Pll blow your house in.” 

Well, he huffed, and he puffed, and he huffed, and he puffed, and 
he puffed and he huffed; but he could not get the house down. 

When he found that he could not, with all his huffing and puffing, 
blow the house down, he said, “ Little pig, I know where there is a 
nice field of turnips.” ‘' Where ?” said the little pig. 

“Oh, in Mr. Smith’s Home-field ; and if you will be ready to- 
morrow morning I will call for you, and we will go together, and get 
some for dinner.” ‘ Very well,” said the little pig, “I will be ready. 

What time do you mean to go?” “Oh, at six o'clock.” 
¢ Well, the little pig got up at five and got the turnips before the 
wolf came—(which he did about six)—and said, “Little pig, are you 
ready?” The*¥ittle pig said, “ Ready !—I have been, anc come back 
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again, and got a nice potful for dinner” The wolf felt very angry at 
this, but thought that he would be up to the little pig somehow or 
other, so he said, “ Little pig, I know where there is a nice apple tree.” 
“Where ?” said the pig. ‘ Down at Merry-garden,” replied the wolf ; 
“and if you will not deceive me I will come for you at five o'clock to- 
morrow, and we will go together and get some apples.” Well, the little 
pig bustled up the next morning at four o'clock, and went off for the 
apples, hoping to get back before the wolf came; but he had farther to 
go, and had to climb the tree, so that just as he was coming down from 
it, he saw the wolf coming, which, as you may suppose, frightened 















anise, him very much. 
ye | 8 Xe When the wolf came up, he said, “Little pig, what! are 


you here before me? Are they nice apples?” 

“Yes, very,” said the little pig. 
‘T will throw you down one;” and he 
threw it so far, that, while the wolf was 
gone to pick it up, the 
little pig jumped 
down and 


eer The next 

="--~ day the wolf 
came again, 
and said to 
the little pig, 
“Little pig, 
there is a 
far at the 
village this 
afternoon; 
will you 
go?” 
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“ Oh, yes,” said the pig, “I will go. What time shall you be ready ?” 

‘** At three,” said the wolf. 

So the little pig went off before the time as usual, and got to the 
fair, and bought a butter-churn, which he was going, home with, when 
he saw the wolf coming. Then he could not tell wharsto do. So he 
got into the churn to hide, and by so doing turned it round, and it rolled 
down the hill with the pig in it, which frightened the wolf so much, 
that he ran home without going to the fair. He went to the little pig’s 
house, and told him how frightened he had been by a great round thing 
which came down the hill past him. Then the little pig said, ‘Ha! ha! 
I frightened you, then. I had been to the fair and bought a butter- 

ea may churn, and when I saw 
you, I got into it and 
rolled down the hill.” 

Then the wolf was 
very angry indeed, and 
said he would eat up the 
little pig, and that he 
would get down the chim- 
ney after him. When 
the little pig saw what he 
was about, he hung on 
the pot full of water, and 
made up a very big fire, 
and just as the wolf was 
coming down, took off the 
cover, and in fell the 
wolf; so the little pig 
put on the cover again 
in an instant, boiled him 
up and eat hiner for 
supper, 
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bears lived in a nice litt 
house in a great forest, 

There was the Father Bez 
the Mother Bear, and the Bal 
Bear. 

They had each a bed to sle 
in, a chair to sit on, and a ba: 
and spoon for eating milk or hon 
which was their favourite food. 

One morning the three be 
took a walk before breakfast, 
cause it was a nice cool morni 
and they thought it would g 
them an appetite for their br 
and milk. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bear wal 
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arm-in-arm, and Baby Bear ran by their side. 

But before they went out, they poured their warm milk into | 
basins, that it might get cool by the time they came back. 

There lived im the same forest a sweet little girl, who 


called Golden Hair. 


Now she also was walking that morning in the wood, and pa: 
by the bears’ house, saw that the window was open, so she peeped 

There was no one to be seen; but three basins of steamin: 
milk, all ready to be eaten, seemed to say, “Come in and have 
breakfast.” So Golden Hair went in and tasted the milk in al 
basin§, and she found it very good, but there was more sugar in 


Bear’s than in the other basins. 


a ) 
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So little Golden Hair sat down in Baby Bear’s chair, and took up 
his spoon, and eat up @// his milk. 

Unluckily, Baby Bear’s chair was too small for her, and she broke 
the seat and fell through, basin and all. 

Then Golden Hair went upstairs, and there she saw three beds 
all in arow. Golden Hair lay down on Father Bear's bed first, but 
that was too long for her. 

Then she lay down on Mother Bear's bed, and that was too 
wide for her. 

Last of all she lay down on Baby Bear's bed, and there she fell 
asleep, for she was tired. 

By-and-by the bears came home. 

Baby Bear saw that his chair was broken and thrown down, and 
he cried in a very squeaky voice, “Somebody has been here;” and Father 
Bear growled,— 

“SOMEBODY HAS BEEN HERE;” and Mother Bear 
growled, more softly,— 

‘“Somebody has been here.” 
Then they went to the table and 
looked at their breakfasts, and Father 
Bear Growled,— 

“WHO HAS TOUCHED 
MY BASIN ?” and Mother Bear 
growled,—‘‘ Who has touched my 
basin?” and Tiny Bear squeaked,— 

“Somebody has eaten up all my milk, and 
broken my little chair, and I shall have no 
breakfast.” 

And Tiny Bear began to cry 
and rub his eyes with one paw; in 
the other he held a flower ht had 
gathered in the weed. — e 
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And Mr. Bear threw up his paws and cried, ‘WHAT A 
SHAME |” | 

And Mrs. Bear cried “ What a shame!” also. 

Indeed, both Father Bear and Mother Bear were very sorry for 
Tiny Bear; because he was very proud of his chair. 

“THERE IS A THIEF IN THE HOUSE,” growled Father 
Bear. “LET US GO AND FIND HIM.” 

‘There is a thief in the house,” growled Mother Bear. “ Let 
us go and find him.” 

“ There is a thief in the house,” squeaked Tiny Bear. «Let us go and find him.” 

Then they went upstairs, and the Father Bear growled,— 

“WHO HAS BEEN LYING ON MY BED?” and Mother 
Bear growled,— 

‘Who has been lying on my bed ?” and Tiny Bear squeaked out,— 


“Oh! here is a little girl in my bed; and it must be she who has eaten my breakfast 
and broken my chair.” 


Then Father Bear growled, “LET US EAT HER UP.” 

And Mother Bear growled, “ Let us eat her up.” 

And Tiny Bear squeaked, «Let us eat her up.” 

But the noise they made awoke Golden Hair; she started out of 
the bed from the other side and jumped out of the window. The 
three bears all jumped out after her, but they fell one on the top 
of the other, and rolled over and over, and while they were 
picking themselves up, little Golden Hair ran home, and they were 
- not able.to catch her. 
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THE FAIRY AT THE FOUNTAIN; OR, 
DIAMONDS AND TOADS 


NCE upon a time there was an old dame who lived in a cottage 
() close to a large wood. She had only one child, a daughter, 
whom she spoilt by most foolishly allowing her to spend all her 
time in dressing herself up, and idling about. A niece also lived with 
her, who had no home, and no father or mother to take care of her and 
love her. The cruel aunt used to make this poor girl do all the work 
of the family; never spoke a kind word to her, and scarcely gave her 
clothes enough to keep her warm. But poor Rose was gentle and 
sweet-tempered, and bore her hard fate very meekly; while the old 
woman’s daughter was so rude and ill-tempered that people called her 
“Cross Patch.” 

One day while Cross Patch was dressing herself up to go to the 
fair, the aunt told Rose to take the pitcher, and fill it at the well in the 
wood ; “ for,” she said, “a poor creature like you, without shoes, cannot 
go to the fair with my daughter.” <A tear rolled down Rose's cheeks as 
she heard these unkind words, but she did not answer. She took the 
pitcher and went out meekly to do as her aunt had told her to. 

When she reached the well, she filled the pitcher, and then she sat . 
down to rest under the trees. Slie was crying softly, and wishing she 
had a mother to love her, when she heard a yoice say: ‘‘ My good child, 
will you be so kind as to give a poor woinan a draught of water ?” 

She looked up and saw a very poor old woman standing close by: 
her side. ‘With pleasure, good mother,” said the girl kindly. “ Let me 
hold the pitcher for you; it is heavy when it is full.” So she Held the 
pitcher for the-old woman to drink. 
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“Thank you,” : 
said the dame, when |¥% ay ieee 
she had drunk; “you ERNE 
speak gently. I will 
bestow on you a gift. 
Every time that you 
speak, you shall drop 
from your lips dia- 
monds, roses, and 
pearls.” And as the 
old woman spoke she 
suddenly disappeared. 

Rose was very 
much astonished at her 
words, and _ walked 
slowly home with her | 
pitcher, thinking them 
over. Her aunt met 
her at the door, and 
began to scold her for being late. 

‘“T beg your pardon, aunt,” said the girl meekly, and as she spoke, 
quite a shower of diamonds fell from her lips. 

“Oh, what is this?” cried the old aunt, picking them up. “ Real 
sparkling diamonds! Where did they come from, Rose ?” 

‘ “From my lips!” said poor Rose, half frightened, but i dca | 
more as she spoke. 

Her aunt was greatly astonished. Then Rose told her — 
old woman in the wood, and the gift she had bestowed upor’ her 
dropping diamonds and pearls all the time she spoke, till quite? little 
heap was made, which her aunt greedily getneres up. - 

“1 shall send Amy to the well to-morrow,” said she, / lous that 
the poor niece*should Be more highly gifted than her daug/*", “and no 
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doubt the old woman will give her 
something still better.” 

The next day she bade her 
daughter go and fill the pitcher at 
the well, telling her to be very civil 
to any old woman who might ask 
for some water. But Cross Patch 
was in one of her bad tempers, and 
then she always did just the reverse 
of what she had been told. She 
said at first that she would not go. 
But her mother insisted, and at last 
she went. Just as she had filled the 
pitcher, a very poor woman came up 
and begged for a draught of water. 

Now Cross Patch was gener- 
ally rude to badly dressed people; 
and she was very cross now at having been made to go to the well. 
“If you want some water, you may draw it for yourself,” she said 
sharply. ‘I did not come here to wait upon beggars.” 

“« You are a very rude, unkind girl,” said the old woman, “ but I will 
bestow a gift upon you. Every time you speak there shall drop from 
your lips a viper and a toad.” And as she spoke she disappeared. - 

Cross Patch did not believe her words; but took up -her pitcher, 
and went sulkily home. Her mother met her in the porch, and 

claimed, ‘‘ Well, my darling, did you see the old woman ?” 

‘Yes, mother,” said Cross Patch, ‘“‘a miserable old creature.” 

As she spoke there dropped from her lipsa large toad and a viper. 
“ Oh, what is this ?” cried the mother. 

CxsS Patch, now a little frightened and very angry, began to tell 
her what old woman had said, and vipers and toads fell’ fast from 


her lips as We Spoke. 
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“It is all that wicked Rose's 
doings,’ cried the angry mother. “ She 
gives me no end of trouble; I will 
punish her very severely for it.” 

“Yes, do, mother,” cried wicked 
Cross Patch, and as she spoke 
heaps of vipers fell out of her 
lips, till the old woman ran 
away in a fright. 

And she ran for a stick, 
and was just going to beat 
poor Rose, who begged for 
pity on her knees; when sud- 
denly a cloud filled the room, 
and on it appeared a lady with 
a diamond star on her head 
and a sceptre in her hand. 

It was the queen of the 
fairies, who had before taken 
the form of an old woman. 

“ Domot strike Rose,” she said ina commanding tone. “She has 
done no wrong. Your daughter brought her fate on herself by her ill- 
temper. I shall take Rose away with me and place her with kind 
people, whose care of her will be rewarded by the treasures that fall 
from her lips. When your daughter learns‘to speak kindly I will take 
away the spell that makes her drop toads. But remember, cross and 
unkind words are as bad dropped from the lips as toads and vipers; 
while kind and gentle words are better than roses and diamonds.’ 
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HOP O' MY THUMB 


NCE upon a time there 
was a woodman and his 
wife, who had so many 

children that they did not know 
how to find food for them. So 
one night, when they were all in 
bed, the father told his wife that 
he thought they had better take 
them into the forest and lose 
them there. The youngest child, 
who was so very small that he 
was called Hop o’ my Thumb, 
overheard his father, and as he 
was a very clever boy, he made 
up his mind to find his way 
home again. So he went down 
to the brook very early the next 
morning, and filled his pocket 
with large smooth pebbles as 
white as snow. By-and-by the woodman and his wife told the chil- 
dren that they might go with them into the wood to have a good game 
of play. They were all glad, except Hop o my Thumb, who knew what 
his father intended. So they set out; the woodman and his wife first, 
then the boys, and lastly Hop o’ my Thumb, who sprinkled pebbles 
all the way they went. 

They spent a very merry day; but by-and-by the parents stole 
away, and left the children all by themselves. They were very much 
frightened when they missed their father and mother, and called loudly 
for them; but when Hop o’ my Thumb told thém what*he had heard, 
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and how they could find their way home by following the track of the 
pebbles, which marked the way they had come, they set out, and reached 
home safely, and their father and mother pretended to be very glad to 
see them back. 

But soon after they again resolved to lose their children, if possible 
in the forest. This time all the boys feared that they should be left 
behind, and the eldest 
brother said he would 
take some peas to 
sprinkle, to mark the 
pathway that led home. 
By-and-by the cruel 
parents stole away, and 
left the little ones in the 
dark wood. At first 
they did not care, for 
they thought they could 
easily find their way 
home; but, alas! when 
they looked for the line 
of peas which they had 
sprinkled, they found 
they were all gone—the 
wood-pigeons had eaten 
them up, and the chil- 
dren were lost in the wood. Holding each other’s hands and crying 
sadly, they walked on to seek a place to sleep in. 

By-and-by they came to a giant’s castle, where they were taken 
in, and told that they might sleep in the nursery with the seven baby 
daughters of the giant, who were lying all in a row in one bed, with 
gold créwns on their heads. Hop o’ my Thumb thought it strange 
that the giagt should be so kind, as he had been tofd that giants 


vw 
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eat’ children. So in the night he got up softly, and took off the 
giantesses’ crowns, and put them on his brothers’ heads and his little 
own, and lay down again. 

It was lucky that he did so, for in the night the giant came up to 
kill the boys, that they might be ready for the next day’s breakfast. 
He felt the beds, and finding the crowns on the boys’ heads took them 
for his own children, left them, and going to the other bed cut off the 
heads of his daughters instead. 

Dirtctly he was gone, Hop o’ my Thumb and his brothers got up, 
‘stole downstairs, opened the door, and fled away from the castle. But 
they did not go far. Hop o’ my Thumb knew that the giant would 
come after them in his seven-league boots. So they got into a hole 
in the side of a hill and hid. Very soon after, they saw the giant 
coming at a great pace in his wonderful boots; but he took such long 
steps that he passed right over their heads. They were afraid to move 
out till they had seen him go home again. So they remained quietly 
where they were. 

By-and-by the giant came back very-tired, and being also stupid 
with grief (for he had loved his own children), he lay down on the hill- 
side, and fell fast asleep. As he lay snoring, Hop o’ my Thumb stole 
out of the hole, drew the seven-league boots off, aud 
va A put them on his own feet. They fitted him exactly, for 

= =_— fairy boots they would 
| aa re CAN ae @ grow large or small just as one 
4 yy nie ' | Ate ; — maa liked. The giant did not wake, 
Vee M “oh v4 P so the boys all came out of the 

Ge Sh be RM» hole, and hurried on as fast as 
7 they could on their way home. 
‘ Hop o’ my Thumb saw a 
“Spi woman sitting weeping by the 
SF RSS = wayside, and asked her ‘why she 
2 eS OS oprieved. “Alas!” said she, “our 
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good king is gone out 
to fight, and I have just 
heard that his enemies 
are close to him, though 
he does not know it, and 
I have no one to send 
and tell him his danger.” 
“T will go,” said Hop o’ 
my Thumb, “in my fast 
boots.” 

He started at once, 
and in two steps he was 
in the camp. The soldiers were quite frightened when they saw Hop 
o’ my Thumb step in on his seven-league boots. 

The king was very much obliged to him, and kept him with him, 
that he might send messages by such a swift servant. 

When Hop o’ my Thumb could be spared, he went back to his old 
home, where he found all his brothers; but his father and mother were 
not there. Hop o’ my Thumb found they had been sent to prison for 
killing their children, and as they had owned to leaving them in the 
wood, they were to be put to death for the crime. “We must go and 
save them,” he said. So he took his brothers into the seven-league 
boots, and set out to the place where their parents were in prison. 

They arrived only just in time, for the guards were bringing out 
the woodman and his wife to put them to death. Hop o my Thumb 
took off the boots, and all the children called out, ‘‘ We are alive! we 
are alive! Do not kill our mother and father.” 

Then there was great joy. The woodman and his wife were set 
free, and embraced their children. They had repented of their wicked- 
ness, and were never unkind and cruel any more; and Hop o' my 
Thumb*kept them all in comfort, by going on errands for the king in 
his seven-league boots. ° 
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TOM THUMB 


N the days of good King Arthur, there lived 
a ploughman and his wife, who wished 
very much to have a son; so the man went 

to Merlin the Enchanter, and asked him to let 

him have a child, even if it were “xo bigger 
than his thumb,” 

‘“Go home, and you will find one,” said 
Merlin ; and when the man came back to his 
_ house he found his wife nursing a very, very 
wee baby, who in four minutes grew to the 
size of the ploughman’s thumb, and never grew any more. 

The fairy queen came to his christening, and named him “Tom 
Thumb.” 

Tom never grew any bigger, and though he was a bright, active 
little fellow, his small size sometimes caused him to get into very great 
dangers. One day, while his mother was making a plum-pudding, Tom 
was playing on the table near the edge of the bowl. While her back 
was turned, Tom fell into the bowl, and his mother not missing him, 
stirred him up in the pudding and put it into the pot. 

Tom no sooner felt the hot water than he danced about like mad: 
his mother was so frightened at seeing the pudding come out of the pot 
and jump about, that she was glad to give it to a tinker who was pass- 
ing that way. 

The tinker was delighted with his present; but as he was getting 
over a Stile, he happened to sneeze, and Tom called out from the middle 
of the pudding, “ Hallo, Pickens! ”—which so terrified the tinkery that he 
threw the pudding into the field and ran away as fast as he could. 
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The pudding 
tumbled to pieces in the 
fall, and Tom creeping 
out, went home to his 
mother, who had been in 
great sorrow because she 
could not find him, and 
was very glad to get him 
back again. Now this 
was not Tom's fault,—it 
had been an accident; 
but very often he got in 
trouble by creeping into 
all kinds of odd places. 
One day he climbed over 
into the milk jug, and 
was nearly drowned. 
Luckily his mother heard his cries and saved him. 

A few days afterwards Tom went with his mother into the fields to 
milk the cows, and for fear he should be blown away by the wind, she 
tied him to a thistle with a small piece of thread. And there little Tom 
sat and sang as merrily as a cricket. 

Very soon after,a cow ate up the thistle and swallowed Tom 
Thumb. But Tom scratched and kicked in the cow’s throat till she was 
glad to throw him out of her mouth again. 

One day Tom went ploughing with his father, who gave him a 
whip made of a barley straw, to drive the oxen with; but while he was 
playing at being a herdsman, a great eagle swooped down on him, 
caught him up in his beak, and carried him to the top of a great giant's 
castle. The giant would have eaten Tom up; but Tom scratched and 
bit hisetongue and held on by his teeth, till the giant in a passion 
took him out of his mouth and threw him into the sea, when a very 
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large fish swallowed him up directly. It was not at all comfortable 
inside the fish, there was so little air; but Tom was not long there, for 
it did not like him much as food, and trying to get some more (for it 
was very hungry), it bit at a fisherman’s bait and was caught. 

The fisherman thought the 
fish such a fine one that he took 
it as a present to King Arthur, 
and when the cook opened it, 
there was Tom Thumb inside! 
He was carried to the king, who 
was delighted with the little 
man. 

Tom soon became a great 
favourite at the court, pleasing 
everybody with his good- 
humoured fun, pretty ways, and 
mischievous tricks. 

He walked on the king’s 
left hand and danced on the 
queen's. One evening a large 
rat attacked him when there was 
no one to help him, but Tom 
would not run away, and draw- 

Se ing his little sword he fought 
and killed his foe. This so pleased the king when he heard of it that 
he made Tom a Knight. | 

Tom lived a long time at the court, always remembering to send 
some of his earnings to his father and mother; when he died, King 
Arthur had a marble monument erected to his memory. 
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JACK AND THE BEANSTALK 


NCE upon a time there was a poor widow who lived in a little 
() cottage with her only son Jack. Jack was too young to work 
as yet, and by degrees they grew dreadfully poor. The widow 
saw that there was no means of keeping Jack and herself from starving 
but by selling her cow; so one morning she said, “ Jack, you must take 
the cow to market for me, and sell her.” Jack liked going to market to 
sell the cow very much; but as he was on the way he met a butcher 
who had some beautiful beans in his hand. Jack stopped to look at 
‘them, and the butcher told the boy that ,., 
they were of great value, and persuaded 
him to sell the cow for them! When 
Jack brought them home to his mother 
instead of the money for her nice cow, 
she was very vexed, and scolded Jack 
well for his folly. Jack was sorry him- 
self; but he said he might as well make 
the best of his bargain, so he put the seed 
beans into the ground, close by the side 
of the steep hill, at the foot of which 
their cottage was built, and went to bed. 
The next morning he found that the 
beans had grown, till the beanstalk 
reached right over the top of the hill, and 
was quite out of sight. Jack climbed 
up it, and came to a great plain, on 
which stood a stately castle. As he was 
looking at if, an old) woman came up to 
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him, and said, “ Jack, that castle belongs to you! A wicked giant killed 
your grandfather; try to get it back.” Then she suddenly disappeared. 
Jack was much surprised ; he walked up to the castle door and knocked 
and an old giantess came out. She did not wait till he spoke, but 
pulled him in, for she thought he would make a nice supper for her 
when her husband was asleep. But just at that moment she heard 
the giant's step, so she put Jack into a cupboard, and told him to hide 
there, or the giant would eat him. 
As soon as the giant came in, he 
cried in a terrible voice,— 

“Fee, fa, fi, fo, fum, 

I smell the breath of an Englishman.” 

“Oh!” said his wife, “ there is no- 
body here. You only smell a crow 
that is flying over the chimney.” 

Then the giant sat down to dinner, 
which was quite ready, and when he 
had eaten a whole sheep, he said, 
‘“ Bring me my hen.” . 

The giantess brought a hen, and put 
it on the table before him, and went 
away. 

‘ Lay,” said the giant to the hen, and 
she laid a golden egg. Jack cold see all quite plain through a little 
hole in the cupboard. 

Three times the giant said ‘‘ALay,” and each time the hen laid a solid 
gold egg. Then the giant, being drowsy, shut his eyes, and soon snored 
very loudly. Directly Jack foynd that he was asleep, he stole out of the 
cupboard, caught up the hen/ ran out of the castle, and climbed down 
the beanstalk as fast as he could go. 

His mother was glad to/see him again, and much surprised at the 
hen, which laid them three gold eggs every day. « : 
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and sold them, and soon 
grew quite rich. f 

Some time afterwards # 
Jack made another jour- 
ney up the beanstalk to P#s=7-ggyw7wyr-Z7w R\A VUE 
the giant’s castle; but A 2 — | gy the = 
first he dyed his hair <<a : 
and disguised himself. f 
The old woman did not 
know him, and dragged him in to eat him by-and-by; but again she 
heard her husband coming, and hid him in the cupboard, not thinking 
that it was the same boy who had stolen the hen. 

Again the giant came home and cried,— 
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“Fee, fa, fi, fo, fum, 
I smell the breath of an Englishman.” 

But his wife said, ‘“‘ No, it was only a vulture that flew over the 
chimney.” When the giant had dined, he bade his wife bring him his 
money-bags, as he wished to see what gold he had: so she brought two 
great bags and left him. The giant counted his money, put it back 
in the bags, and fell fast asleep. 

Then Jack stole softly out, seized the bags, and ran out of the 
castle, and down the beanstalk to his home, which he reached safely. 

A long time passed away before Jack went to the giant’s castle 
again; but he did at last venture. He had disguised himself so well 
that the giantess did not know him at all, and drew him inside the door 
as before. And once more she heard the giant, and this time she put 
him on a shelf in her huge cupboard. Again the giant's heavy steps 
sounded outside, and Jack heard him say,— 


“ Fee, fa, fi, fo, fum, 
© Psmell the breath of an Englishman.” . 
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“Oh, no you don't,” said the stupid giantess. “It is a raven you 
smell which has just flown over the chimney.” 

When the giant had dined, he said, “ Bring me my harp,” and the 
old woman brought it, and left him. 

The giant said “ Play,” and the harp played so beautifully that 
Jack was delighted. It soon lulled the giant to sleep, and then Jack 
stole out and seized it, and ran 
away with it. 

But the harp was a fairy, and 
as he ran, he cried out, “ Master! 
Master!” and woke the giant, 
who sprang up and ran after Jack. 

Jack ran as fast as he could to 
save his life, but as he reached 
the bottom of the beanstalk he 
saw the giant’s great feet just 


a MAW, 2ST : 
enue we yes N\ a Hy Me , , ; 
aes ea : {ei Mother, mother, give me the 
| At, 4 iS ~= axe!” he cried. 
© 5 | The widow brought it quickly, 





Jack chopped through the bean- 
stalk, and the giant came tumbling down, and was killed on the Spot. 
Then Jack called together. his neighbours, and they went to the 
castle and took it, and shut up the giantess for all the rest of her life. 
Thus Jack won the castle back again ; grew very rich, and became 
a brave knight ; and was kind to his mother, who lived with him very 
happily ever afterwards, 
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JACK THE GIANT KILLER 


N the days of King Arthur 
| a little boy named Jack 
was born. He liked to hear 
stories, and his father often 
7 i {| told him some about the brave 
B\\, men who fought for the king, 
A4)| and were called “ Knights of 
the Round Table,’ because 
-| they all dined together at it. 
2M He wished to be like them, 
s}and as soon as he grew big 
“8/ enough he made up his mind 
to kill a dreadful giant named 
Cormoran, who lived on Mount 
St. Michael, and who often robbed the poor farmers of their oxen and 
sheep. One night Jack went to the bottom of the hill, and dug a very 
deep pit, which he covered with sticks and straw and turfs of grass, so 
that it could not be seen. Then he blew his horn, and the sound 
awoke the giant, who came out at once; and when he saw only little 
Jack, he cried out, “You impudent boy! You shall pay for waking 
me. I will eat you up!” And he came down the side of the Mount 
very fast; but when he reached the bottom, he stepped on the sticks put 
over the pit, and fell into it. Then Jack ran, and as the giant raised his 
head to get out of the pit, Jack struck him dead with a blow of his axe. 
All the people round the place were delighted. They no longer lived in 
fear of the giant; so to reward Jack, they gave him a sword and a belt, 
and on the belt was written,— 


| 


anes. 





This is the valiant Cornishman 
e e Who slew the giant Cormoran. 
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The other giants were very angry when they heard of Cormoran’s 
death, and resolved to kill Jack. Well, one day a giant called Blunder- 
bore found Jack asleep in the wood where his castle was. He knew him 
by the lines on his belt, so he lifted him up by it and carried him home. 
There he locked him in a room, and went to fetch a friend to enjoy eating 
Jack with him. Jack saw that there were many bones on the floor, but 
he also found two strong cords, and as on looking out of his prison 
window he saw it was just over the gate, he made two loops in the ropes, 
and when the giants came up, he threw the loops over their heads, drew 
them in by the neck, and thus strangled them. Then he slid down the 
rope, took the keys from dead Blunderbore, and set free a great many 
poor captives there. Then Jack went on his way. By-and-by he came 
to a castle, and, knocking at the door, asked for a night’s lodging. A 
| 5 : great giant came out and invited 
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him in. Jack was glad, for he 
knew that this giant had four 
wonderful things,—a coat that 
made the person who wore it in- 
visible ; a cap to make one know 
everything ; a sword to cut iron; 
and shoes to make one run very 
: j fast. He was shown to a bed-. 
mem GAs WeWMe «room, but did not get into bed; 

% i ee! Hees he put a great piece of wood in it 
ve = - ee | instead *and it was lucky for him 
: that he did so, for the giant came 
in the night and beat the wood 

with a club, meaning to kill Jack. 
He thought he had, and was sur- 
prised when Jack came down to. 
breakfast next morning; “but he 
said nothing,and brought out two 
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moneys oP 


bowls of hasty pudding. He ate his own, but Jack secretly poured his 


into a leather bag he wore in front of him. When they had finished 
breakfast, Jack ai 


‘I can do what you 


knife fats my body 
and not kill myself.” 
And so saying, he 
ran his knife into [ 
the bag, and the 
pudding came out. 
But the stupid giant 
thinking to do the 
same as Jack, ran 
a knife into his 
stomach, and died 
directly. Then Jack 
took the four 
wonderful _ things 
and went his way. 
By the aid of them 
he set a poor lady 
free from an en- 
chanter, and saved | 
a knight and a lady 
from a cruel giant 
who was dragging 
them away by their 
hair, Jack, unseen 
in his coat, ran up, 
stabbed the giant in the thigh, and he _dropped his prey. Then Jack 
killed him, ang the lady and knight went home. Soon after Jack killed 
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- ‘cm gees. ff =6othis giant’s brother, and 
gare ae) mee! |, saved many people. 
3 \\. 5 Jack then paid a visit 
to the knight and lady he 
had saved ; but while they 
and all the other visitors 
were sitting at supper, a 
Wi \Wwi-3/ man ran in and told them 
=f ri + that a dreadful Welsh 
P giant with two heads, the 
brother of the last two Jack 
had killed, was coming to 
attack them. Jack drew 
his sword, and begged the 
: ise not to be frightened. ‘‘ Go,” he said, “ to 
the top of the castle, and watch how I will drive 
off this monster.” There was a moat round the 
castle, with a drawbridge over it. Jack told the 
men to let the drawbridge down, but to cut it 
nearly through. Then he put on his coat, and went out to meet the 
giant, who could not see him, but said,— 


“Fe, fi, fo, fum, 
I smell the blood of an Englishman; 
Be he alive, or be he dead, 
il grind his bones to make my bread.” 


“ You must catch him first,” said Jack, and he threw off his coat and 
began running. The giant ran after him all round the castle, but could 
not catch him, as he had on his magic boots. Jack darted across the 
drawbridge; the giant followed. His weight broke down the planks, 
and Ife fell into the moat. As he tried to get out, Jack cut off his two 
heads at one stroke with his sharp sword. 

Travelling on the Welsh hills one day, Jack rested in a° hermit’s 
cave, who told him of a terrible giant who was an enchantes, whose castle 
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was defended by two dragons, and who had captive there a duke’s 
daughter. Jack put on his coat and passed the dragons unseen. 
On the castle gate hung a gold trumpet ; under it were these lines : — 


“Whoever can this trumpet blow 
Shall cause the giant’s overthrow.” 


Jack blew it at once. The gates flew open, and the giant fell down dead 
and the enchantment was broken ; the prisoners, whom he had changed 
into birds, returned to their own forms. Jack then married the duke’s 
daughter, and the king made him rich and noble. 
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NCE upon a time there was a miller 
who had three sons. When he was 
dying he left each of them something. 

To his eldest son he left his mill; to the second 
his ass; and to the youngest his cat. 

The poor youngest son was very sad when { fi 
he found that he had nothing left to | 
him but a cat; but, to his great sur- 











prise, puss jumped on the table, and = Pa 
said in a friendly manner: “ Do not 
be sad, my dear master. Only buy = 
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me a pair of boots and a bag, and I 
_will provide for you and myself.’ _ 

So the miller’s son, who had a yy! SRR (RR? RR NS 
shilling or two in his pocket, bought is a 
a smart little pair of boots and a bag, and gave them to puss, who put 
some bran and thistles into his bag, opened the mouth of it, and lay 
down ifi a rabbit warren. A foolish young rabbit jumped into it; puss 
drew the string and soon killed it. , 
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He went immediately to the palace with it. He found the king and 
queen sitting on their throne, and bowing low, he laid the rabbit at the 
king’s feet, saying : 

“Please your majesty, my master, the Marquis de Carrabas, has 
sent you a rabbit from his warren, as a mark of respect.” 

‘Tam much obliged to the Marquis,” said the king, and he ordered 
the rabbit to be taken to the cook, and a piece of money to be given to 
the cat. 

Puss, much pleased, took a rabbit daily to the king, as a gift from 
his master, till his majesty was well acquainted with the name of the 
Marquis de Carrabas, and with his wonderful cat. 

There was a very rich and cruel ogre living in that country. One 
day puss went to call on him, and the ogre was quite amazed at hearing 
a cat talk; it was the first time, too, he had seen a “ Puss in Boots.” 

“Ts it true, most wonderful ogre,” said puss, “that you can change 
yourself into any creature you please ?” 

‘Quite true, as you shall see,” said the ogre, and he changed 
himself into a lion, and roared so terribly, that the cat climbed up the 
. wall out of his way. 
pi Then the ogre resumed his own ugly 
a shape, and laughed at puss’s fear. “ It 
a was very surprising,’ said the cat; “‘ you 
a, are of such a grand size that I do not 
wonder you could 
| become a lion—but 
; aN could you change 
ma yourself into some 
Ma( very small animal ?” 

“You shall see,” 
said the stupid, vain 
ogre, and he turned 
*einto & mouse, 
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was pleased with his appearance. Puss directed the cc 
to the Jate ogre’s castle, and then he ran on before. Cc 
field in which reapers were at work, he said, “If the ! little child, 
whom these fields belong, you must say, ‘to the Marq: .. sters, who 
or you shall all be chopped as small as mincemeat.” father had 
The men were so astonished at hearing a cat talk, . 
not refuse; so when the king came by and asked, “ Wiy unkind 
these ?” they said, “ They belong to the Marquis de Can 
puss came to some meadows with shepherds and flocks © yen sift 
said the same to them. So when the king asked them “’) jockery 
are these ?” they answered, ‘‘ Those of the Marquis de Cart, o1qs so 
Puss ran on all over the dead ogre’s land, and said the 
to all the lab 
till he reachec 
There he st 
door to receive 
and princess w 
drove up to it. 
Will your 
<= “>= honour my lord 
~. ing some refresh 
he said; and the king, who had not so fine a castle belong 
himself as this one was, alighted from his carriage, and entered th 
Now, the ogre was just going to his dinner when puss had 
and killed him, so there was a very fine feast upon the table. Pus’ 
the ogre’s servants they should be made into mincemeat if they di! 
consent to take the Marquis de Carrabas for their master, and they 
glad to serve him instead of the ogre. The king took such a fanc 
the rich Marquis de Carrabas, that he gave him the princess for 
wife. They lived in the ogre’s fine castle (which puss presented to 
master), and the most faithful and the happiest of their servants 
“ Puss in Boots.” 
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was pleased with his appearance. Puss directed the eqachman to drive’ 
to the Jate ogre’s castle, and then he ran on‘before. Cocoming to a large 
field in which reapers were at work, he said, “If the Iking asks you to 
whom these fields belong, you must say, ‘to the Marquis de Carrabas,’ 

or you shall all be chopped as small as mincemeat.” 

The men were so astonished at hearing a cat talk, that they dared 
not refuse; so when the king came by and asked, “ Whose fields are 
these ?” they said, ‘“‘ They belong to the Marquis de Carrabas.” Next 
puss came to some meadows with shepherds and flocks of sheep, and 
satd the same to them. So when the king asked them ‘‘ Whose flocks 
are these ?” they answered, ‘“‘ Those of the Marquis de Carttabas.” 

Puss ran on all over the dead ogre’s land, and said the\ same words 
to all the labdurers on it, 
till he aeiel the castle. 
There he stobd at the 
door to receive Ian king 
and princess when they 
drove up to it. 

“Will your \majesty 
~~ honour my lord | y tak- 

"~*~ ing some refreshiment ?” 
he said; and the king, who had not so fine a castle belonging to 
himself as this one was, alighted from his carriage, and entered the hall. 

Now, the ogre was just going to his dinner when puss had {called 
and killed him, so there was a very fine feast upon the table. Puss told 
the ogre’s servants they should be made into mincemeat if they dit not 
consent to take the Marquis de Carrabas for their master, and they prkre 
glad tp serve him instead of the ogre. The king took such a pak -) 
the rich Marquis de Carrabas, that he gave him the princess for? 
wife. They lived in the ogre’s fine castle (which puss presented to airs 
—— and the most faithful and the happiest of their servants 
* Puss in Boots.” 
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CINDERELLA 





INDERELLA’S mother died while she was a very little child, 
C leaving her to the care of her father and her step-sisters, who 
were very much older than herself; for Cinderella’s father had 

been twice married, and her mother was his second wife. 

Now, Cinderella's sisters did not love her, and were very unkind 
to her. 

As she grew older they made her work as a servant, and even sift 
the cinders; on which account they used to call her in mockery 
‘“ Cinderella.” It was not her real name, but she became afterwards so 
well known by it that her proper 
one has been forgotten. 

She was a very sweet-tem- 
pered, good girl, however, and 
everybody except her cruel sisters 
loved her. | 

It happened, when Cinderella | 
was about seventeen years old, that [im 
the King of that country gave a | 
ball, to which all the ladies of the | 
land, and among the rest the young 
girl’s sisters, were invited. So 
they made her dress them for this 
ball, but never thought of allowing 
her to go there. 

“T wish you would take me 
to the ball with you, sisters,” said 
Cinderella, meekly. 

“Take * you, indeed!” an- 
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swered the elder sister, with a sneer; “it is no place for a cinder-sifter. 
Stay at home and do your work.” 

When they were gone, Cinderella, who was very sad, sat down 
and cried bitterly; but while she was thinking of the unkindness of her 
sisters, a voice called to her from the garden, and she went out to see 
who was there. 

It was her god-mother, a good old Fairy. 

“ Do not cry, Cinderella,” she said ; ‘‘ you also shall go to the ball, 
because you are a kind, good girl. Bring me a large pumpkin.” 

Cinderella did as she was told, and the Fairy, touching it with her 
wand, turned it into a grand coach. Then she changed a rat into a 
coachman, and some mice into footmen; and touching Cinderella. with 
her wand, the poor girl’s rags became a rich dress, trimmed with costly 
lace and jewels, and her old shoes a charming pair of glass slippers, 
which shone like diamonds. The Fairy told her to go to the ball and 
enjoy herself, but to be sure to leave the ball-room before the clock 
struck twelve. 

“Tf you do not,” she said, ‘“‘ your fine clothes will all turn to rags 
again.” 

So Cinderella got into the coach, and drove off, with her six foot- 
men behind, very splendid to behold, and arrived at the King’s Court, 
where she was received with delight. 

She was the most beautiful young lady at the ball, and the Prince 
would dance with no one else. 

But she made haste to leave a little before the hour fixed, and had 
time to undress herself before her sisters came home. 

They told her a beautiful Princess had been at the ball, with whom 
the Prince was delighted. They did not know it was Cinderella herself. 

Three times Cinderella went to royal balls in this manner, but the 
third time she forgot the Fairy’s command, and suddenly heard twelve 
o'clock striking, 

' She ran 6ut of the ball-room and went downséairs, in e great hurry. 
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But her dress all turned to rags before she left the palace, and she lost 
one of her glass slippers. 

The Prince sought for her everywhere, but the guard said no one 
had passed the gate but a poor beggar girl. 

However, the Prince found the slipper, and in order to discover 
where Cinderella had gone, he had it proclaimed that he would marry 
the lady who could put on the glass slipper. All the ladies tried to put 
on the fairy slipper in vain ; and Cinderella's sisters made great exertions 
to get it on; but they could not. Then their young sister begged to be 
allowed to try it also ; it was found to fit her exactly ; and to the Prince's 
delight she drew the fellow-slipper 
from her pocket, and he knew at 
once that she was his beautiful 
partner at the ball. 

The rage and envy of her two 
sisters was sad to see, but sud- 
denly the fairy god-mother ap- 
peared, touched Cinderella again 
with her wand, and her dress 
changed into one of silver and 
white satin, meet for a bride. 

“Take her for your wife, my dear Prince,” she said; ‘“‘ she is worthy 
of being loved, for she is patient, gentle, and industrious, and will make 
you a good wife.” 

And so Cinderella was married to the Prince, and children strewes 
roses in their path as they came out of church. 

Cinderella forgave her sisters, and was so ind to them. ’ 
made them truly sorry for their past cruelty and injustice. wolf. 

The glass slippers were put under a i shaded and gave her 





often showed them to his children, and told each in tie down nae, me,” 
how Cinderella went to the ball. 
n by tite wolf's side, 
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" LITTLE 
. RED RIDING HOOD 


Pe en One 
N the edge of a great 
yes Rest forest lived a woodman 
aes _ and his wife, who had 
sweet little daughter. Her 
mother made her a crimson cloak with a hood to it, and the neigh- 
bours called her Little Red Riding Hood. One day her mother called 
her and told her to take a basket, in which she had put some nice cakes, 
and eggs, and fresh butter, to her grandmother, who lived in the midst 
of the wood. Little Red Riding Hood was pleased to go, and set out 
merrily. It was jso sweet and pleasant in the forest under the green 
trees, and now ang then she gathered a wild flower as she went, or 
“atched a butterfly } and there were such sweet sounds: the coo of the 
time pigeon, the hn of the bees, and the wind singing through the 
ae there was a rustling of boughs, and a great animal 
the Prince wd\ittle Red Riding Hood's side. It was a wolf. “ Good- 
Three timeégiding Hood,” he said. ‘“ Where are you going to-day ?” 
third time she fo.pres¢nt from my mother to grandmamma,” said the 
oclock striking, live in the wood?” asked the wolf. “Yes, all by 
She ran but of tattage.”” The wolf looked slyly at Little Red Riding 
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Hood, as if he would like to eat her all up, but just then came the sound of 
axes ringing on the trees. “Those are the woodmen at work,” said the child. 

“Ah, yes, I hear them; good-bye” said the wolf quickly, and he 
turned and ran away. 

Soon after, Red Riding Hood came where the woodmen were making 
fagots; they asked her, as the wolf had done, where she was going. 
‘To grandmamma’s, with a present,” she said; and laughing and nod- 
ding, she stood and chatted with them before she ran on, and patted 
Hugh the woodman’s dog. 

Meantime, the wolf ran on, by another and shorter way, till he 
reached grandmother's cottage; here he knocked at the door with his 
paw. ‘‘ Who is there?” asked a feeble voice inside. ‘‘ Little Red 
Riding Hood,” squeaked the wolf, trying to speak like the child. ‘ Pull 
the string, and the latch will come up,” said granny; the wolf did as she 
told him, and came in. Poor old granny was very frightened, but the 
wicked wolf did not give her time to cry out, for he jumped upon the 
bed at once and ate her all up. Then, like the wicked creature he was, 
he put on her night-gown and cap, and got into her bed, to wait for Red 
Riding Hood. When Red Riding Hood was gone, the woodmen stood 
looking after her awhile. ‘“‘ It is not safe to send that child through the 
wood,” said one, shaking his head. ‘ There are wolves about.” 

“Yes,” said Hugh; “I'll go that way by-and-by.” 

Red Riding Hood went merrily on, now chasing a butterfly, now 
gathering a flower; so it was rather a long time before she reached her 
grandmother's house. When she knocked at the door, the wolf squeaked, 
“Who is there?” 

“ Little Red Riding Hood, granny, with a present for you.” 

“Pull the string, and the latch will come up,” said the wolf. 

Red Riding Hood came in and walked up to the bed and gave her 
message. ‘“ Put the basket on the table, and come and lie down by me,” 
said the wolf. 

Red Riding Hood obeyed at once, and lay down by tlte wolf’s side, 
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looking in great surprise at her sup- 
posed’ grand- 
mother. By-and- 
‘by she said, 
‘“ Grandmamma, what large ears you 
have!” ‘All the better to hear 
with, my dear,” growled the wolf. 
“And what great eyes you have, 
grandmamma!” said the child. 
: vo.) AMI «the better to see with, my 

y Bhp dear.” ‘And what a large 
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nose!” “All the better to 
‘e, smell with, my dear,” said the 
Meeceer wolf. “Oh! and what a large 


ze .-, mouth and great teeth you have, 


S grandmamma!” added the little 

2 ee one, growing very frightened (for she 
Ste, felt sure it was not her dear grandmamma). “ All 
AS the better for eating you with, my dear,” snapped 


the wolf as he raised himself up to do so, but Little Red Riding Hood 
sprang out of bed and ran about the room screaming for help. 

Just at this time Hugh was nearing granny’s house, and hearing 
Little Red Riding Hood’s shrieks, he rushed into the cottage, and strik- 
ing the wolf on the head with his axe, he killed it at once. 

Hugh comforted the poor little girl, and carried her towards her home. 
On the way her father met them, and could not thank Hugh enough for 
saving his dear little Red Riding Hood. 

Her mother, too, was delighted to see her safe home again, but shed 
many tears for her own poor mother’s fate; and Hugh and her father 
killed all the wolves they could find. All the wolves are killed now, and 
no little girl in this happy land of ours need be afraid of meeting a wolf, 
as did Little-Red Riding Hood. 
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RED RIDING HOOD IS SAVED FROM THE WOLF 
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THE 
WOLF AND THE SEVEN LITTLE KIDS 


HERE was once upon a time a good old Nanny goat, who had 
TT seven kids, whom she loved tenderly, as a mother ought to love 
her children. 

Each of these little kids had a name of its own. The eldest, who was 
always springing and leaping about, was called Jumpy; the second, 
whose legs were not very long, had been named Stumpy; the third, who 
was always butting at all the rest, had earned for itself the name of 
Bumpy; the fourth was not quite straight in the back, so his brothers¢ 
called him Humpy; the fifth was a somewhat untidy kid, whose hair 
was seldom combed, and who always looked towzled and ragged, so they 
called him Frumpy; the sixth, a very heavy, fat little fellow, was natur- 
ally named Lumpy ; and the seventh, whose temper was not so good as 
it might have been, was never called anything else but Grumpy. 

So there you have all the seven little kids, and before we go any 
further in this wonderful story, you must learn all their names—Jumpy, 
Stumpy, Bumpy, Humpy, Frumpy, Lumpy and Grumpy. 

These kids lived with their mother in a pretty little hut in a forest. 
The hut had a door with a good strong bolt to fasten it, and a little win- 
dow to let light into the hut when the door was shut; and a chest of 
drawers, in which the fine leather collars were kept, with a silver bell to 
each, which the little kids wore on Sundays. And as these little kids 
had everything they could want, and a kind mother to look after them, 
they were as happy as any little kids in the world could be, and jumped 
about and butted at each other, and played tricks, and worried their 
mamma all day long. 

One day the old goat took her big basket on her arm, to go out into 
the forest and gather young sprouts and shoots of treeg for the seven 
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kids; for the spring td aby) 
had just returned, | | 
and leaves and blos- 
soms were on | 
on every tree, and 
all the birds were 
singing merrily as 
they hopped from 
spray to spray, or 
came flying, with 
twigs, and grass, and 
wool in their mouths, 
to build their nests. 
But before she went, 
the old mother goat 
turned round at the door, and called all her seven children about 
her, and said,— 

“Now, Jumpy, Stumpy, Bumpy, Humpy, Frumpy, Lumpy and 
Grumpy, listen to me. I am going out, and shall not be back till the 
afternoon. I expect you to be all very good while I am away, and not to 
tease each other or put your hoofs into each other’s eyes, or pull each 
other’s hair; but any one may pull his own hair, or put his hoofs into 
his own eyes if he likes. And especially you are to take care and keep 
the door bolted ; for you must know that there is a wicked wolf in this 
wood, who eats up little kids whenever he can catch them. I saw him 
the other day, hiding under a tree, and he had his paw to his head, as if 
he was thinking of something. Therefore I would have you take care, 
and if he should come while I am away, mind you don’t open the door 
tohim. And I must tell you he is very sly and cunning, and will try to 
deceive you ; but you may know him by his black paws and by his rough 
voice. So take care, and be good children.” 

And then the old goat kissed all the young ones, and went away into 
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the wood, with her 
dy basket on her arm, 
| j a a Aeaatae I. A j bleating a song as she 
IAG | eee * went; for she had a 
a fine voice of her own. 
The seven little kids 
played very merrily to- 
gether until they were 
quite out of breath 
with racing and run- 
ning about; and they 
were just resting them- 
selves in different 
corners of the room, when a tap came at the door, and a rough voice 
said: “‘Open the door, little kids, open the door ; here’s your mother 
come home, and she has brought something pretty for each of you.” 

But the little kids, Jumpy, and Stumpy, and Bumpy, and Humpy, 
and Frumpy, and Lumpy, and Gruinpy, all answered with one voice :— 

“We shall not open the door, for you are not our mother. Our 
mother has a soft fine voice, and your voice is rough and harsh; you are 
not our mother, and we shall not open the door.” 

Then the cunning wolf went away; and he got a great lump of 
chalk and ate it, to make his voice soft and fine. And then he cleared 
his throat, and came back again to the hut where the kids dwelt, apd 
spoke in a very soft and pleasant voice :— 

‘“Open the door, my dear little kids, open the door. Your dear 
mother has come home, and she has brought something very pretty 
indeed for each of you. Open the door, little kids.” 

Then Jumpy, who was a very clever little kid, and knew his alphabet 
as far as C, cried out :-— 

“Look at, the great black paw on the window-sill! that cannot be 
our mother.’”* - 
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And all the seven kids called out together :— 

“You are not our mother! our mother has white feet, and you 
have a black foot. We shall not open the door.” 

So the cunning wolf was forced to go away a second time. But he 
would not give the thing up so. He went toa baker, and said, “You 
must put some flour on my paws.” 

At first the baker would not; for he thought, “‘ The wolf is going 
to play some one a trick.” But the wolf said: 

“If you don't do as I tell you, I’ll eat you up.” 

Then the baker was afraid, and strewed flour over the wolf’s paw. 

So now the wicked wolf went to the goat’s house for the third time. 
H{e knocked, and said in the sweetest voice he could :— 

“Open the door, little kids, open the door. Here’s your darling 
mother come home, and she’s brought something very beautiful indeed 
for each of you. Open the door, little kids.” 

Then Jumpy called out: ‘“ First put your paw up to the window, 
that we may know if you are our mother or not.” 

So the cunning wolf put up his paw at the window. And when the 
little kids saw that it was white, they felt sure that it was indeed their 
mother who waited outside, and Frumpy ran and opened the door. 

But—oh! horror!—the wicked wolf came bouncing into the room 
with a great roar, and glared round upon the frightened and unhappy 
little kids. 

, They all sprang away in a great hurry, and ran to hide themselves. 
Jumpy crept under the table ; Stumpy tumbled into the bed, and pulled 
the clothes over him; Bumpy crept into the chimney corner; Humpy 
ran into the kitchen; Frumpy rushed into the cupboard, where the 
bread and butter was kept; Lumpy tried to hide under the wash-tub ; 
and Grumpy gave one leap, and sprang right into the clock-case, which 
was long, and narrow, and dark, and where he lay trembling and 
shaking with fear. ; 


The wolf was far too cunning to be foiled in this way. “He dragged 
D 
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one poor kid after another from its hiding-place, and swallowed each at 
a single mouthful; all except Grumpy, whom he could not find, 
because the clock-case was so dark and narrow. And when the wolf 
had thus eaten up the six kids at one meal, he went out; and feeling 
rather tired after his heavy dinner, he lay down in a green meadow and 
fell fast asleep. | 

Soon afterwards the old goat came home from the forest. But what 
a sight awaited her! The house door was wide open; benches and 
chairs lay scattered about in confusion ; the wash-tub was overturned, 
and the coverlet and pillows had been pulled off the bed. She looked 
for her children, but they were nowhere to be found. 

She called their names, one after another, as loudly as she could :— 

‘“Jum-py! Stum-py! Bum-py! Hum-py! Frum-py! and Lum- 
py-y-y!" 

But no one answered. But at last, when she called ‘“‘Grum-py!” a 
frightened little voice replied :-— 

‘‘Here I am, mother, dear; I’m hidden in the clock-case ! ” 

So she helped poor Grumpy out, and the little kid told her how the 
wolf had come, after all, and had tricked them into letting him in, and 
how he had eaten up Grumpy’s six brothers, one after the other. Then 
the old goat sat down in a corner and wrung her hands in despair. 

_—_ At last she: went out, 

} a = Grumpy running beside 

) 1a ma ail = SSN her. And when she came 

= = out into the meadow, there 
lay the wolf fast asleep, 
snoring so loud that all 
the branches of the trees 
trembled and shook with 
the noise and the wind he 
made in breathing. She 
looked at him with tearful 
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eyes, and presently noticed that something was kicking within him. 
“What is this?” she said. “Is it possible that my poor children, 
whom the greedy brute has eaten, can be still alive ?” 

And she told little Grumpy to run home in a hurry, and bring her 
scissors, and a big needle, and a skein of the strongest thread he could 
find in her work-box. When he came back, she cut open the wolf's 
body with her scissors; and scarcely had she made the first cut, before 
the first little kid poked out his head ; and when she made a second and 
a third cut, the little ones jumped out one after the other. They had 
not even been hurt, for the wolf had swallowed them whole, which shows 
that he was a greedy fellow, who did not eat his food properly. You 
may fancy how delighted they all were! Then the old goat said :— 

“Now go and collect some large round stones, and we'll put them 
into this wicked creature’s stomach while he lies asleep.” 

Then the seven little kids went away in a great hurry to seek for 
large, round stones, and each found one, and brought it, and these 
stones were hastily stuffed into the stomach of the wolf, who went on 
snoring as loud as ever, and had not the slightest idea of what was 
going on; for, you see, he had eaten too much. Then the old goat 
sewed him up again as quickly as ever she could ; and he never stirred, 
for he knew nothing at all about it. But when the wolf had had his 
sleep out he got upon his legs; and, as he felt very thirsty, he thought 
he would go down to the stream, and have a drink of water. 

So he went down to the stream, and bent over the water to drink. 
But the six stones in his stomach were so heavy that they upset him, 
and he tumbled head over heels into the water, and was drowned. 

And when the seven kids saw how their wicked enemy had died, 
they all sang, “The wolf is dead! the wolf is dead!” And Jumpy, 
Stumpy, Bumpy, Humpy, Frumpy, Lumpy, and Grumpy danced round 
their mother. for joy, and ran away home, saying that they would never 
open the door of their hut again while their mother was ,away, without 
first climbing up at the, window and looking out to see who ‘was there. 
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THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 


HERE was once upon atime a King and Queen who had no 
[ children, but at last a daughter was given to them. There was, 
as you may suppose, a merry christening; the Princess had for god- 
mothers all the fairies that could be found in the country, seven in 
number, in order that, each of them making her a gift, as was the custom: 
of fairies in those days, the Princess might have everything that could 
be desired. When the day came there was a grand banquet for the 
fairies. Before each of them was put a magnificent dish and a massive 
golden case, in which was a knife, fork, and spoon of fine gold, set 
with diamonds and rubies. But as they were taking their places at 
the table, an old fairy was seen to enter the room who had not been 
asked to the christening, because it was more than fifty years since she 
had quitted her tower, and she was believed to be dead or enchanted. 

The King had a dish like the others placed before her, but there was 
no massive gold case for her, as there was for each of the other fairies, 
because there were seven only made for the seven. 

The old woman thought that she was despised, and grumbled some 
threatening words between her teeth. 

One of the young fairies, who was near her, overheard her; and 
judging that she would endow the young Princess with some evil gift, 
she went, on their rising from table, and concealed herself, with the 
design of speaking last, and repairing, as much as should be possible, 
the evil that the old fairy might do. 

Meanwhile the fairies began to make their gifts to the Princess. 
The youngest .said that she should be the most beautiful person in the 
world ; the next, that she should have a mind like an angel ; the third, 
that she should be very graceful ; the fourth, that she should dance to 
perfection ; the fifth, that she should sing like a nightingale; and the 
sixth, that She should be a perfect musician. c “ 
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It now being the old fairy’s turn, she said, shaking her head more 
with malice than with old age, that the Princess should wound her hand 
with a spindle, and thereby cause her own death. 

This terrible decree made all the company shudder, and there was 
no one who did not weep. 

But at that moment the young fairy appeared, and pronounced these 
words : ‘‘ Cheer up, King and Queen ; you shall not lose your daughter. 
It is true that I cannot quite prevent this trouble: the Princess must 
wound her hand with a spindle, but, instead of its causing her death, 
she shall only be seized with a deep sleep, which shall last for a hundred 
years, at the end of which time a king’s son shall awaken her.” 

The King, to prevent the misfortune, made a law forbidding every- 
body to spin with spindles, or to have spindles in their houses, on 
pain of death. meee 

At the end of sixteen years, how- J 
ever, it happened one day that the | 
young Princess, running about the | 
castle, and mounting from room to jm 
room, reached a turret, in a little Jim 
gallery of which she saw an old 
woman spinning with her distaff. 

“What are you doing there, my @ 
good woman ?” said the Princess. | 

“Tam spinning, my pretty child,” | 
replied the old woman, who was | 
really the wicked fairy in disguise. | 

“Oh, how pretty that is!” said | 
the Princess. ‘‘ How do you do | 
it? Lend it me, that I may try if I | 
can do it as well.” She had scarcely 
taken the spindle when she wound- 
ed her hand and fainted away. 
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The household soon came in search of the Princess, but nothing 
that was done could awaken her. 

The King, in great grief, ordered her to be laid on a beautiful bed ; 
and the good little fairy, to console them all, waved her wand. over the 
whole palace, and every one who was in it fell asleep, not to awaken 
again until the Princess should awaken. The King and Queen, the 
governesses, maids of honour, gentlemen, stewards, cooks, pages and 
footmen, all fell asleep, also little Carlo, the Princess’s dog ; even the fires 
at which the dinners were cooking went to sleep. 

The fairy again waved her wand, and.in a quarter of an hour there 
grew all round the palace such an immense quantity of large and small 
trees, briars and thorns, that neither man nor beast could get near it, and 
so it remained for a hundred years. 

One day a Prince travelling in that part of the country heard the 
story of the beautiful Princess lying asleep in the castle buried in the 
thick wood, and determined to get to her. He was very brave and 
courageous, and although he met with many difficulties and dangers, 
because the bad fairy did all she could to hinder him, he at last cut 
‘us way through the thick wood and entered the palace. 

It was such a strange sight. Everything was so still and silent. 
He saw the porters asleep, and the guards all in ranks, snoring away 
most lustily. He passed through several rows of gentlemen and ladies, 
some sitting, some standing, but allasleep. At last he entered a chamber 
covered with gold, and saw on a bed the most beautiful sight he had 
ever beheld ; there lay a Princess, the splendour of whose charms was 
almost divine. In his joy he knelt down and kissed her gently. She 
awoke at that moment, and every one in the palace also. 

The Prince told his story, and the Princess thanked him so sweetly 
for having saved her that he asked her to marry him, and she willingly 
consented. And so he was rewarded for his courage and bravery. They 
were both noble and good, and in due time they became King and 
Queen of that land, and their people were contented and lappy. 
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LITTLE SNOWDROP 


sat working at a window, pricked her finger, 
S and three drops of blood fell from it. The 
; , , Queen, looking at the red drops, said : ‘“‘ Would that 
> I had a little daughter with a skin as white as that 
7 snow, cheeks as rosy as the blood, and hair 
. Wie! as black as the ebony window-frame.” Her 
AN li, wish was granted, and she called her child 
: | “Snowdrop.” Soon after,this Queen died; 
and the King married another wife, who was 
very beautiful, but could not bear 
e—== to think any one equalled her; she 
had a magic glass, and when she 


() NE snowy winter’s day a certain Queen, who 












looked into it she would say— 


“ Say, glass that hangest on the wall, 
Who is fairest of beauties all?” 


and the glass, that always answered truthfully, said — 
“ Thou, Queen, art fairest of beauties all.” 
When Snowdrop was seven years old, the Queen asked the glass 
her usual question ; the mirror did not answer as before, but said— 


“ Fair and lovely though the Queen, 
Snowdrop lovelier far, I ween.” 


The Queen was so angry and jealous that she told a servant to take 
Snowdrop into a wood and kill her. But the man spared her life ; and 
she wandered alone for a very long way over the hills till she saw a small 
cottage, and as she was very, very tired, she went in torest herself. She 
found seven little beds there, seven loaves, and seven little glasses of wine, 

She ate a, little of each loaf, and drank a little out of each glass, 
,and then lay down to sleep. When it was quite dark, the owners of the 
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cottage, who were some dwarfs that dug for gold, came in. They lighted 
their seven lamps, and soon saw Snowdrop fast asleep. ‘“ Oh, whata 
lovely child!” they said. Next day, when she awoke, and had told them 
her story, they were very kind, and said that she should live with them, 
and get ready their food ; but they added, “‘ Do not open the door while 
we are away, for the cruel Queen will soon find you out.” And so she 
did, for the mirror told her, saying— 


“ Fair and lovely though the Queen, 
Snowdrop over the hills, 1 ween, 
Where the dwarfs are, 

Is fairer far.” 


The Queen was very angry. So she painted her face, and dressed 
herself as an old woman, and went to the dwarfs’ cottage. Then she 
knocked at the door and cried, ‘“‘ Fine wares to sell, good and cheap!” 

Snowdrop looked ‘out at the window, and said, ‘‘Good-day, good 
woman; what have you » 23 
to sell ?” — = +ee aN 

“Good wares, fine =, 
wares,” said she, ‘‘laces 
and bobbins of all col- 
ours, showing a pretty 
one of silk. - 

“T will let the old 
lady in; she seems to 
be a very good, honest 
sort of body,” thought 
Snowdrop ; so she ran 
down and unbolted the 
door, and bought some 
of her laces. 

“‘ Let me lace them 
up for you,”-said the 
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old woman. But she laced her so dreadfully tight that Snowdrop lost 
her breath, and fell down as if dead. 

‘“There’s an end to all your beauty,” said the spiteful Queen ; and 
away she went. . 

In the evening the seven dwarfs came home; and saw their dear 
Snowdrop laying on the ground, as if she were dead! They guessed 
the wicked Queen had been, and saw that Snowdrop’s dress was too 
tight, so they cut the laces, and in a little time she revived. Snowdrop 
then told the dwarfs what had happened, and they cautioned her never 
to open the door to any one again when they were away. When the 
Queen reached home, she went to her glass and spoke to it; but it 
still said as before. She was very angry to hear Snowdrop was still 
alive, so she dressed herself up again in quite another style, and took 
with her a poisoned comb. She knocked at the door of the dwarfs’ 
cottage and cried, ‘‘ Fine wares to sell, cheap and good!” 

But Snowdrop looked out and said, “I dare not let any one in.” 

Then the Queen said, ‘ Only look at my beautiful combs” ; and 
persuaded her to try on the poisoned one. The moment it touched 
Snowdrop’s head, she fell down as if dead. Luckily the dwarfs came 
home early, and seeing what had happened, took out the comb, and 
Snowdrop recovered. 

Meanwhile the Queen went home to the glass, and shook with rage 
when she heard the same answer as before. So she got ready a 
poisoned apple; the outside looked very rosy and nice, but whoever 
tasted the red side was sure to die. 

Then the wicked Queen painted her face, and dressed herself up as 
a peasant’s wife, and went once more to the dwarfs’ cottage; but Snow- 
drop put her head out of the window, and said, “I dare not let any one in.” 

‘Do as you please,” said the old woman ; “ but at any rate take this 
pretty.apple. I will make you a present of it.” 

‘““No, saié Snowdrop, “I dare not take it.” 

' “Why, what are you afraid of? Do you ¢hink it is poisoned ? 
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Come, do you eat the red side, and I will eat the white.” 

Then Snowdrop was much tempted to taste, for the apple looked 
so very nice; and when she saw the old woman eat she could hold 
out no longer. But she had scarcely put a small piece into her mouth 
when she fell down dead upon the ground. 

“This time no 


one will waken you,” 
said the Queen; and | eam Mf ¢), = 
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“Thou, Queen, art 
fairest of beauties all.” 


The dwarfs 
could not restore 
Snowdrop to life 
this time, so they 
made a glass coffin, 
and put her in it, 
and there were gold 
letters on it, saying 
that she was a 
‘king’s daughter. 
The coffin was set on 
a hill, and a prince, 
passing by saw 
Snowdrop __ inside 
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it, looking so beautiful 
that he persuaded the 
dwarfs to let him buy the 
coffin and carry her away. 

As his servants lifted 
the coffin to carry it home 
they stumbled, and shook 
it so that the piece of 
» poisoned apple fell out of 
Snowdrop’s_ throat, and 
she revived and sat up, 
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better than all the world ; 
come with me to my father’s palace, and you shall be my wife.” 

The poor little men were very sorry to lose her ; still, they hoped she 
would be safer with the Prince than with them from the cruel 
Queen. Fora long time that wicked woman had been delighted at 
being the most beautiful woman in the world, for when she asked her 


mirror her usual question, it had answered :— 
“Thou, Queen, art the fairest of beauties all.” 


The wedding was celebrated with great magnificence. Amongst the 
guests was Snowdrop’s old enemy, the Queen ; and as she was dressing 


she spoke to her glass, but, to her surprise, it said :— 


“Here, lady, I ween, thou’rt the brightest star, 
But the new-crown’d Queen is brighter far.” 


The Queen had to go to the wedding, but she was so terrified when 
she saw Snowdrop was the bride that she was taken very ill, and died 
shortly afterwards. 

The Prince and Snowdrop lived many happy years, and the dwarfs 
often came to see their dear Snowdrop. 
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THE FAIR ONE WITH THE 
GOLDEN LOCKS 


GEE 


NCE there was a Princess so beautiful that she was called ‘‘ The 
() Fair One with the Golden Hair.” A young King, whose 
kingdom was near her father’s, sent to ask her to marry him. But she 
returned the gifts brought her, and refused the offer. 

The King was very sorry, and so was his’friend Graceful, who said 
that he wished the King had sent zm; he thought he might have 
brought a better answer. Some spiteful people who heard him speak 
told the King that Graceful thought himself handsomer than his 
Majesty, and believed the Princess would listen to him. 

The King was very angry, and shut up Graceful in a tower. But, 
one day as he walked by the tower he heard Graceful talking to himself, 
and he learned from his words what the poor young man had really said. 
Then he set him free, and sent him to 
ask the Princess to change her mind, 
and marry him. Graceful mounted 
his horse, took some more gifts and 
his dog, and set out on his journey. 

One morning, as he was resting 
by a stream, he saw a large fish (called 
a carp) gasping on the bank. It had 
jumped too high trying to catch some 
flies, and had fallen out of the water. 
Graceful knew that it would die on 
land, so he took it up and put it back 
in the stream. The carp thanked 
him, and said if he ever wanted help 
she would give it to him. 
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Graceful thanked her, and she sank under water. -The next day he 
saw an eagle flying after a crow. Just as it was catching it Graceful 
shot an arrow at the eagle, and it fell dead. The crow perched on a 
tree, and said,— “ Graceful, you have saved my life. I am but a poor 
bird, but I will not be ungrateful. I will do you a good turn if I can.” 

The next day Graceful entered a wood early in the morning, and heard 
an owl shrieking, as if in pain. He went to see what was the matter, 
and found that the bird was caught in a large net that bird-catchers had 
spread for small birds. Graceful drew his sword, cut the cords, and the 
owl flew out of it; but, perching on a branch, it said,— 

‘Graceful, you have set me free and saved my life. I will do you 
a good turn if I ever can.” 

Graceful thanked the owl, and went on to the palace of the Fair One 
with the Golden Hair. It was very splendid. Then Graceful dressed 
himself in a suit of rich silk, and a cap with a plume of carnation and 
white feathers, and, carrying in a basket a i little dog, he went to 
the gate of the palace. 

The Fair One with the Golden Hair was told at once that an 
ambassador from the King requested to see her. She told her ladies 
to dress her in embroidered blue satin; and she looked so beautiful, 
sitting on her throne, that Graceful was struck with admiration, and 
could scarcely speak. At last, however, he gave the King’s message, 
and begged the Princess not to let him go back without her. 

“ Sir,” she said, “I have made a vow that I will not listen to any 
offers of marriage unless the ambassador who brings them can find a 
ring that I have lost. I was walking by the river more than a month 
ago, when, taking off my glove, the ring slipped from my finger and fell 
into the water. I must have it found.” 

Graceful did not know what to say, so he begged the Princess to 
accept the Irttle dog, but she refused; and the ambassador was taken 
to his lodgings He was so sad that he could eat no supper, nor could 

‘his little dog Dolce. Graceful said aloud: “Where shall I find a ring 
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dropped more than a month ago in a large river? The Princess only 
asks it because she knows that it is not possible to find it.” 

“Dear master,” said the little dog, waking him next morning, “ do 
not despair of your good fortune ; you are too good to be otherwise than 
happy, so let us get up and go to the riverside and see if we can find the 


missing ring. 


“It would be nouse,” said Graceful; but he went outand down to 
the river with Dolce. He was walking along, only thinking of his 


failure, when all at once 
he heard a voice, calling 
‘“ Graceful ! Graceful! ” 

“Who calls me?” he 
said; but as he could see 
no one, he thought he had 
been mistaken, and walked 
on, when he again heard a 
voice say, “‘Graceful!” and, 
looking down, he saw a 
gilded carp with a ring in 
her mouth. 

‘Take this ring,” she 
said; “it is the one .the 
Princess lost.” 

Graceful, full of joy, 
thanked heragainandagain. 

“T am glad to help 
you, for you were kind to 
me,” said the carp. 

Graceful went at once 
to the palace and asked for 
the Princess. She was very 
astonished at his request, 
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GRACEFUL HEARS A VOICE CALLING. 
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but thought he was come to say good-bye, so she had him brought to 
her throne-room ; but, to her surprise, he laid the ring before her, say- 
ing,—"‘ Now, madam, will you marry my master ?” 

‘You must do me another service first,” she said. ‘‘ There isa 
giant prince near my kingdom who wants to marry me. But he is as 
tall as the steeple, and he eats a man as an ape eats a chestnut. He 
says that if I do not marry him he will kill my people and burn their 
houses. I cannot marry till he is dead. You must therefore fight him, 
and bring me his head.” 

Graceful did not think that he could conquer such a giant; but he 
thought that he would try, so he set off for Galifron’s castle. All the 
roads to it were strewed with bones of men and women he had eaten. 

Just by a wood Graceful met him, and then a terrible fight took 
place ; but Graceful’s friends helped him. 

The crow he had saved came out of the -wood, perched on the giant's 
head, and pecked his eyes out, so that be struck blindly at Graceful. 
Dolce ran up his legs, and bit them very hard; and the giant stooping 
to drive him off, Graceful cut off his head and took it to the Princess. 

‘Now, madam,” he said, “ will you marry my master?” 

“No, she said, “ I cannot, till you bring me some water from the 
Well of Beauty. It cures all diseases, keeps one well, and makes even 
the ugly beautiful, if they wash in it; but it is a dangerous place. It is 
defended by two dragons, and is full of toads and snakes.” 

Graceful thought now he must be killed; but he took a little bottle 
the Princess gave him, and set out for the well. 

The dragons were just in sight, when he heard a voice cry,— 

“ Graceful!” He turned, and saw an owl. ‘“ You saved me,” said 
the bird; “now I will save you. Give me that bottle.” Graceful 
obeyed. The owl flew ovyr the dragons and the snakes, and brought 
back the bottle full of water. Graceful thanked her again and again, 
and took the bett'. to the Princess. 

She b24 now no excuse to make, and was obliged to go with him, 
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She wanted him to marry her; but he 
would not be false to his king. So she 
went with him, and was married. 








to the King that he grew 
jealous, and at last shut 
Graceful up in the tower 
again, this time adding 
chains to his imprison- ‘Cites > | Ses 
ment. When the Queen ee == - mn <M: ae 
heard of it, she fell on her a w EE Ee 
knees before the King, wy. 
and begged him to for- JP SB-€@ 5 -Jiugh’ 
give Graceful. This, A = fy: LSS Remmnesses~ 
however, only made hin" 
the more angry; so there seemed no hope for the poor courtier. But 
the King thought that, perhaps, if he were handsome his wife would love 
him ; so he thought that he would take the bottle of the water of beauty 
which stood on the Queen’s mantel-shelf, and wash his face with it. 

It happened that a housemaid of the palace had broken that bottle 
by accident, and spilt the water; and, to hide her fault, she took off the 
King’s mantel-piece a bottle exactly like it, and put it in the place of the 
broken one. But the water in the King’s bottle was a deadly poison. 
With it he used to make any noble guilty of crime wash his face, when 
he at once fell asleep, and never woke again. So, by mistake, the King 
now used it, washed his face, fell asleep, and never woke again. 

Then Dolce went to the Queen and reminded her of Graceful. She 
hastened to the tower, unlocked his chains with her own hands, and set 
him free. Then she married him; and as the people loved him for much 
past kindness, they were glad to accept him for their king, and he proved 
avery good and kind sovereign. The crow and the owl managed to appear 
at his wedding, and whtn he was crowned the carp sent him a pearl. 
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BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 


youngest of them, besides being beautiful, was so charming 
and sweet-tempered that she was beloved by every one, and 
received the pet name of “‘ Beauty.” 

One day the merchant told them he was obliged to leave home, and 
asked each daughter what gift he should bring back. 

The eldest wished for pearls, the second for diamonds; but the 
third said: ‘‘ Dear father, bring me a white rose.” 

Now it was no easy task to find a white rose in that country, yet, 
as Beauty was his kindest daughter, and was very fond of flowers, her: 
father said he would try what he could do. So he kissed all three, and 
bade them good-bye. 

And when the time came for him to go home, he had bought pearls 
and jewels for the two eldest, but he had sought everywhere in vain for 
the white rose ; and when he went into any garden and asked for such a 
thing, the people laughed at him, and tat him who had ever heard of 
a white rose. 

This grieved him very much; and as he was journeying home, 
thinking what he should bring Beauty, he lost his way in a wood. 

Suddenly he found himself in front of a magnificent castle, built of 
white marble. He blew a golden horn which hung from a chain by 
the side of the door, which slowly opened, and showed to him a wide 
and noble hall, lit with many golden lamps. 

He looked to see who had admitted him, but, perceiving no one, he 
said: “ Sir porter, a weary traveller craves shelter for the night.” 

To his amazement, two hands, without any body, moved from 
behind the door, and, taking hold of his arm, drew him gently into the 
hall. He saw at once that he was in a fairy palace. 


‘a oa was once a rich merchant, who had three daughters. The 
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The hands led him to a splendid dining-room, where the table was 
laid with everything that was most tempting to eat. 

The poor, tired merchant saw that it was meant for him, and sat 
down and enjoyed himself. 

When he had finished eating, the hands beckoned again, and took 
him to a beautiful bedroom, -where he soon fell asleep. He awoke quite 
refreshed the next morning, and the strange hands still waited on him. 

After breakfast he walked out into a lovely garden, which was full 
of the fairest flowers. Presently his eyes rested on a white rose, and he 
remembered his promise to Beauty. 

“Ah!” he thought, “at last I have found a whzte rose. The fairy 
who has been so generous to me already will not grudge me a single 
flower.” And, bending down, he gathered a white rose. 

At that moment he was startled by a terrific roar, and suddenly a 
fierce lion sprang on him, and exclaimed, in tones of thunder,— 

‘Whoever dares to steal my roses shall be eaten up alive.” 

Then the merchant said,— 

“Tf knew not that the garden belonged to you; I only plucked a 
rose as a present for my daughter; can nothing save my life?” 

“Nol!” said the Lion, “nothing, unless you undertake to come 
back in a month, and bring me whatever meets you first on your return 
home. If you agree to this, I will give you your life, and the rose too 
for your daughter.” 

The poor man was very sad at this, as he was afraid his daughter 
Beauty, who was so fond of him, would be the first to meet him. 

At last he consented, hoping it would be a cat or dog, and not 
Beauty, that would meet him. 

But, alas! it was Beauty who was the first to run out and welcome 
him home. Her father was very sorrowful when he saw her, and said,— 

‘My dearest child, I have bought this flower at a high price, for I 
have said I would give you to a lion, and he will, perhaps, tear you in 
pieces and eat you.” e 
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And he told her all that had happened, and said she should not go, 
let what would come of it. But she comforted him, and said,— 

“ Dear father, the word you have given must be kept. I will go 
with you to the Lion and coax him; perhaps he will let us both return 
safe home again.” 

The time soon 
arrived for the mer- 
chant to return to 
the Lion’s palace. 

Beauty had so 
fully made up her 
mind to go with 
him that nothing 
could turn her from 
her purpose. 

On arriving at 
the palace they 
were greeted in the 
same silent man- 
ner, and _ waited 
upon by the hands 
as the merchant 
had been before. 
Everything that 
could possibly give 
them comfort and 
pleasure was there. 
There was a noble 
feast spread, which 
Beauty and her 
father sat down to 
and enjoyed, in 





BEAUTY MEETS HER FATHER. 
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spite of their troubles. When they had finished, there was a knock at 
the door, and the Lion came in. The sight of his form terrified both 
the merchant and his daughter; as for Beauty, she almost fainted with 
fright. But the Lion, having a handsome mantle thrown over him, 
came towards them, and, seating himself opposite Beauty, said,— 

“Well, merchant, I see you have kept your promise. Is this the 
daughter for whom you gathered the rose?” 

‘Yes,’ replied the merchant; ‘‘so great 1s my daughter's love to 
me that she met me first on my return home, and she is now come here 
in fulfilment of my promise.” | 

‘‘ She shall have no reason to repent it,” said the Lion, “ for every- 
thing in this palace shall be at her command. As for yourself, you must 
depart on the morrow, and leave Beauty with me. I will take care that 
no harm shall happen to her "—and departed. 

Poor Beauty heard all that passed, and she trembled from head to 
foot with fear. The next morning the father said good-bye to Beauty 
very sorrowfully, although they tried to comfort one another as well as 
they could. When he had gone, she noticed that everything around her 
seemed arranged to give her pleasure. She had music, and flowers, and 
beautiful things to interest her. So the time soon passed; and in the 
evening, at the same time as before, there came a knock at the door, and 
the Lion entered. Beauty was terrified at first; but he was so gentle, 
and spoke to her so kindly, that she forgot her fears; and when one or 
two days had passed, she began to look forward to the Lion's visit, as 
he always talked to her so pleasantly. 

One day he asked her to marry him, and seemed very sad when 
Beauty said she would do her best to make him happy, but could not 
marry him. ‘ Unless you marry me I shall die,” he said. 

Amidst all this, Beauty did not forget her father. One day she felt 
a strong desire to know how he was, and what he was doing. At that 
instant she cast her eyes on a mirror, and saw her father lying on a 
sick-bed, in the greatest pain. At this sad sight poor Beauty wept 
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bitterly. When the Lion came as usual, she told him what she had 
seen, and how much she wished to go and nurse her father. He asked 
her if she would promise to return at a certain time if she went. Beauty 
gave him her promise, and he immediately presented her with a rose, 
like that which her father had plucked, saying,— 

“ Take this rose, and you may be transported to whatever place you 
choose; but remember, I rely on your promise to return.” He then 
withdrew. Beauty felt very grateful for his kindness. She wished 
herself in her father’s house, and immediately she was at the door. 

Full of joy, she ran to her father’s room, and fell on her knees by 
his bedside and kissed him. His illness had been much increased by 
fretting for poor Beauty. He was so overcome with joy on finding her 
still alive that he soon began to recover under the affectionate nursing 
of Beauty. In her pleasure at being at home again Beauty forgot her 
promise -to the Beast, until one day she noticed the white rose fading. 
Full of sorrow, she took it up, and wished herself in the Beast’s palace 
again. Everything was just as she had left it; but the sweet sounds 
of music which used to greet her were now hushed. She herself felt 
very sad, but she knew not why. The Lion did not come to see 
her as usual, so she went out into the garden to try and find him. 
Suddenly she saw him lying on the grass, as if dead. Beauty, full of 
grief, ran towards him, and, kneeling by his side, seized his paw. 

He opened his eyes and said: ‘‘ Beauty, you forgot your promise, 
in consequence of which I must die.” ‘No, dear Lion,” exclaimed 
Beauty, weeping, “no, you shall not die. What can I do to save you?” 

“Will you marry me ?” asked he. 

“Yes,” replied Beauty, ‘ to save your life.” ’ 

.No sooner had these words passed her lips than the lion-form dis- 
appeared, and she saw at her feet a handsome prince, who thanked her 
for having broken his enchantment. He told her that a wicked magician 
had condemned him to wear the form of a lion until a beautiful lady 
should consent to marry him. 
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ate 
POOR man and his Ae 
wife had a baby son, .. IGA 
of whom it was fore- ay ane 
told that he should do every- 
thing he tried to do, and 
should marry the King’s 
daughter. The King heard 
of this, and was very angry. 
He dressed himself up so 
that no one might know him, 
went to the poor man’s house 
one night, and asked him to 
sell him the baby. At first 
the father would not do so; 
but the King offered so much 
gold, and promised to take 
such care of the child, that at 
last he let him have it. As soon as he came toa river, the cruel King 
threw the wooden box in which baby lay into it, saying: ‘ Now he 
cannot marry my daughter.” 

But the box floated down the river till it came to a mill-dam. The 
miller saw it, pulled it out, and found.the poor child in it. Now he and 
his wife had no children, so they were glad to have baby, and they 
brought him up as their own son. Years went on, and one day the 
King came by chance to the mill, and seeing the boy, who was a fine lad, 
asked the miller if he was his son. ‘ No,” said the man; “I found 
him when a baby in the mill-dam.” 

“ How long ago?” asked the King. 

“ About fifteen ygars,” said the miller. 
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Then the King knew that this was the child he had tried to kill. He 
asked the miller to let the boy take a letter for him to the Queen, and 
said he would give him two gold pieces for his trouble. 

‘As your majesty pleases,” said the miller. 

Then the King wrote to the Queen these words: ‘Take the bearer 
of this letter, and give orders to kill and bury him before I return.” 

The lad set off with this note, but lost his way in a great wood. 
But by-and-by he found a hut with an old woman in it, and asked for a 
night’s rest. The old woman said: “ Where are you going ?” 

“Tam taking a letter,” he answered, “from the King to the Queen.” 

‘This is a robber’s den,” said the old woman ; “‘ you had better go 
on.” ) 

But the lad was so tired that he could not. He put the letter on 
the table, lay down on a bench, and slept. By-and-by the robbers came 
back, and asked who he was lying asleep there. The old woman told 
them, and pointed to the letter. The robbers thought it would be fun 
to play the King a trick. They opened the letter, read it, and then wrote 
another instead, bidding the Queen marry the bearer of the letter to her 
daughter before the King’s return. 

The young man woke in the morning, and they showed him the 
right way to the palace. He gave the Queen the letter. As soon as she 
had read it, she gave orders for the wedding, and the young man was 
married to the King’s daughter. When the King came home and heard 
of it he was in a great rage with his wife; but the Queen showed him 
the letter, and he asked the young husband where his own was. The 
young man said he did not know; but he supposed the robbers must 
have taken it. Then the King said: ‘‘ No man shall have my daughter 
who does not go down and bring me three golden hairs from the Giant 
who lives in the Wonderful Mountain.” ‘ That I will soon do,” said 
the lad, and set out at once. By-and-by he came to a great city. 

The guards stopped him at the gate, and asked him what his trade 
_was, and what he knew. “I know everything,” he said. 
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“Then,” said they, “do tell us way our fountain that used to flow 
with wine will now not even give water.” 

“T will tell you when I come back,” he said ; and weet on till he 
came to another city. There the guards asked him the same question, 
and again he said: “ I know everything.” 

“Then will you tell us, please, why our tree that used to bear 
golden apples does not now even bear a leaf.” 

T will tell you when I come back,” he said. 

His way next led him to a great lake, over which he must pass. 
The boatman asked him what was his trade, and what he knew. 

“I know everything,” he answered. 

“Then,” said the man, “ pray tell me why I am bound for ever to 
ferry people over this lake, and cannot get free.” 

“ T will tell you when I come back,” said the young man. 

When he landed he stood by the Wonderful Mountain in which the 
Giant lived in a great cave. The Giant was not at home, but his grand- 
mother was sitting in it when the youth knocked and went in. 

‘What do you seek ?” she asked kindly. 

“Three golden hairs from the Giant's head,” he answered, “or I 
shall lose my dear wife.” 

‘“IT am afraid when my grandson comes home he will kill you, but 
I will do what I can for you,” she said. 

“Thank you,” said he; ‘but I also want to know why a fountain 
that used to flow with wine does not now give even water, why a tree 
with golden apples is bare of leaves and fruit, and why a ferryman can- 
not get free from his boat.” 

“Well,” said the old lady, ‘ you must hide in this hole in the wall, 
and listen to what my grandson says to me.” So he hid in the wall. 

At night the Giant came home, and at once said,— 

‘There is some one in my cave.” And he searched round, but did 
not find the Prince. Then he had his supper, and when it was ended, 
laid his head in his grgndmother’s lap and fell asleep. 
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As soon as he began to snore, she pulled out one golden hair. 

“Woman!” he cried, starting up, ‘“‘ what are you about ?” 

“IT want to ask you why a fountain that used to run wine is dry,” 

‘“ Ah,” said the Giant, “if they only knew! Under a stone in the 
fountain sits a toad ; when they kill him, it will flow again.” 

Then he went to sleep and snored still more loudly. The old lady 
pulled out another hair. ‘‘ What are you at?” he cried, in a rage. 

‘Don’t be angry,” she said; “I only want to ask you why a tree 
that bore golden apples has now neither fruit nor leaves.” 

“Ah! if they knew!” he answered. ‘‘At the root a mouse is 
gnawing ; if they kill it, the tree will bear again.” 

Once more he slept, and she drew out the third hair. He woke ina 
yreat rage, but she said, ‘Only this once will I ask you a question. 
There is a ferryman who cannot leave his boat on the lake. Tell me 
what will set free the charm.” 

“ He's a silly fellow,” said the Giant. “If he puts the rudder of his 
boat into the hand of a passenger and runs away, that person will 
have to take his place, and be under the same charm.” 

Then he fell asleep, and the old woman would not wake him again. 

As soon as he went out the next morning she gave the Prince 
the three golden hairs, and sent him away feeling very grateful to 

her. As soon as he was across 

ke the lake he told the boatman 

about the rudder being the charm. 
When he came to the city he told 
them how to save’ their tree of 
golden apples, and they gave him 
in return two asses laden with 
Misia gold. He came to the city of the 
fountain and told them of the toad, 
and they also rewarded him with 
two asses,.laden with gold As 
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soon as he reached the palace he gave the King the golden hairs, and 
then his wife was given back to him; indeed, the King thought him 
now rich enough to be his son-in-law. 

“Where did you get all this gold ?” he asked. 

“ By crossing the lake,” answered the Prince. 

Now the King was very greedy. He set out alone for the lake to 
get more gold, but when he was about to quit the boat the ferryman put 
the rudder in his hand and ran away, leaving the old King to ferry 
away for ever. And there he may be still, for we do not hear of any one 
having taken the rudder from him. 
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THE WATER OF LIFE 


KING was 
A once taken 

seriously ill, 
and people feared 
that he would die. 
The learned men and 
doctors of the land 
were called together, 
but though they tried 
all known remedies, 
and even searched in 
old books for patent 
medicines, none 
could be found to 
cure the King. His 
three sons were very 
sorrowful. In the 
midst of their grief, an old man came to them, and said, “ Why do you 
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weep?” They told him their father was so ill that nothing could cure 
him. “He should drink the water of life!” said the old man, “ tha 
would make him quite well ; but it is very hard to find.” 

“T will try and find it,” said the eldest son; and he went to the 
King and asked leave to go and find this wonderful water. But his 
father thought the danger would be too great. However, the Prince 
begged so hard that at last the King said he might go. As he was on 
the road he met a dwarf, who said, ‘‘ Where are you riding so fast ?” 

“You stupid little man,” said the Prince rudely, “I will not tell 
you, and he rode on. The dwarf went away very angry. 

The Prince rode on till he came to a pass between two hills; but 
when he was half-way down it, the hills closed together before and behind 
him, and he was shut in; there was not room even for him to get off his 
horse. As he did not return, the second son begged to goand seek for 
the water. He also met the dwarf, who said, “ Where are you going ?” 

“I shan't tell you,” he replied rudely. The dwarf, again very 
angry, put a spell on him, and he too was shut in by the mountains. 

As the second son also remained away, the youngest entreated his 
father to let him go, and the King was at last obliged to consent. 

Soon he met the dwarf, who said, ‘“‘ Where are you riding in such 
haste?” The Prince halted and replied, “I am seeking the water of 
life, to cure my father, who is very ill. Do you know where it can 
be found ?” 

“Yes,” said the little man, “and as you have not been rude like 
your brothers, I will tell you. It is in the well of an enchanted castle. 
I will give you an iron rod and three loaves of bread that will never fail. 
You must knock three times at the door of the castle, and it will open. 
Inside you will see three lions with open mouths; throw a loaf into 
each ; rush to the well, and draw the water before the clock strikes 
twelve, or the door will shut and you will not be able to get out.” 

The Pringe thanked the dwarf, took the iron rod and the bread, 
and started again on his journey, full of hope. {t all happened as the 
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little man had said. The gate sprang open at three ! 
strokes from the wand, and the bread stopped the P, 






lions’ mouths. The young Prince walked into the 
castle, coming at last into a splendid hall. Here, on 
a couch, a beautiful Princess lay sleeping, and a voice 
whispered in his ear, “ This is your future 
By her side were a loaf of —__ 


bread and a curious sword, ae | Rie) 
and on her finger was a , NE a LAE 
beautiful ring. The Prince CDT ne : 


fell deeply in love, and deter- Pz, Wy Pore 
mined to exchange rings KN ag FFI. 
with her. He therefore 
drew the ring from her 
finger, but in doing so broke ee ‘|S 
the enchantment which lay “Qh _ 

over the Princess, and she awoke and thanked him for delivering her. 
She then gave him the loaf and the sword, telling him that with the 
sword he could slay great hosts, and that the loaf of bread was never 
failing, and would feed a whole nation in time of famine. The 
Princess also showed him the well which contained the water of life, 
and told him that if he would come to her again in a year’s time 
she would be his wife. 

The Prince thanked her, promising to come ina year’s time. The 
time, however, passed so pleasantly that he almost forgot the dwarf's 
injunction about twelve o'clock. Suddenly he heard the clock strike a 
quarter to eleven, and hurriedly wishing the Princess good-bye, he rushed 
to the well and filled his goblet, reaching the iron gates just as the clock 
struck twelve. 

On his way back he came to a kingdom where, from war and want, 
the people were starving. The Prince fed them with the bread, and lent 
his sword to the King o drive off their enemies. He did the same for 
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other cities. Soon he met the dwarf again. The Prince 
thanked him, and asked him what had become of his {s 
brothers? The dwarf told him that they had been very 
rude to him, and that he had shut them up. The Prince 
begged the dwarf to release them, pe) 

and he at last consented, Teta 
warning the young Prince 
to beware of their 
Jealousy. 

When the Prince's || (tH 
brothers came, they " J 
thanked him very heart- a | Ny 
ily for releasing them, ak Y I) 










and the three travelled 
on together, the youngest 
telling the others all that 
had happened to him. a | ? ) 

They went home by j rT js 
sea, and one night while us 
he slept his wicked brothers stole the water of life from him, and filled 
‘his goblet with salt water. On reaching home, he hastily produced his 
goblet and offered its contents to his sick father. 

The King tasted the salt sea water, but it, of course, made him 
more sick than before, and while he was grumbling, the two brothers 
came forward with the true water, which at once made him quite well. 

The King was then very angry with his youngest son, thinking he 
wished to poison him. He called a council together, and, urged on by 
his two elder sons, he unwillingly ordered him to be secretly shot. It 
was therefore decided that the King’s hunter should shoot him while 
out hunting. 

The Prince, noticing how sad the hunter looked, asked him what 
was the matter. He then told the Prince how he had been ordered to. 
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kill him. The Prince was much alarmed, but the kind hunter was 
only too glad to escape killing him, and they arranged to change 
clothes, and that the Prince should keep away in the woods for 
some time. 

But by-and-by the countries the Prince had fed sent wagons 
full of gold to their kind friend, and so the King found out that his 
son was very good, and he was sorry that he had ordered the hunter to 
kill him. But the hunter told him that the Prince was alive, and the 
King had it proclaimed that if his son would return he would forgive 
him. 

Now the year was drawing toa close, and the Princess ordered a 
gold road to be made to the palace gates, saying that no one must be 
admitted who did not ride over it. The 
two wicked Princes, remembering about the 
Princess, both set out to the palace, 
and, seeing the gold road, both thought 
it a pity to spoil such a beautiful road, 
and were turned away. 

The true Prince went from 
the wood also, but he was _ think- 
ing so much of the Princess that 
he did not notice the gold road ; 
he rode over it, and was let in. 

The Princess was delighted 
to see him, and, by marrying him 
at once, gave him her kingdom. 
When she heard how his brothers 
had treated him she went to the 
King and told him all the truth. 

The King would have punished his sons, but they sailed away to 
escape from the country; the ship was lost at sea, and, they were both 
drowned. ° 
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REE ey RENE OTSA EES 


THE THREE SOLDIERS AND THE 
DWARF 


ft ha 

HERE were once three poor soldiers who when the wars were 

over had to beg their bread till they could get work. But as 

they loved each other, and had fought side by side, they did not 

like to part. One night they found themselves in a dark wood; and as 

they had to sleep there, they agreed that two should sleep, and one 

watch in turn, for fear of wild beasts. The one who had the first watch 

made a good fire and sat down by it. He had not been there long 
before a little man in a red jacket came up to him. 

‘Who's there ?” said he. 

‘A poor soldier with his two comrades, who have fought for our 
country, and are now left to starve,” said the soldier. ‘ But sit down 
and warm yourself, and share my bread.” 

‘Well, my brave fellow,” said the little man, ‘I will do what I can 
for you. Take this cloak; when you have it on you, whatever you wish 
you shall have.” Then the little man made a bow and walked away. 

The second soldier’s turn to watch came, and again the little man 
appeared. The second soldier treated him in as friendly a manner as the 
first had done, and the little man gave him a purse of gold, which he 
said should never be empty, let him take out as much as he liked. 

Then the third soldier kept watch. The little man in red came to 
him also, and gave him a horn that oe 
would draw crowds together when- ace 
ever it was blown, and make them 
all fight. In the morning they told 
each other about the little red man, 
and showed their gifts. They first 
of all used the second soldier’s puree; FA\\ 
bought clothes and food, and tra- 
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velled about ; still, however much they took out, the purse was always 
full. Then the first soldier put on his cloak, and wished for a castle; 
and one stood before them with wide lands round it, gardens and lawns, 
and fields full of sheep and oxen. Here they lived; but by-and-by they 
went to see a king who had a palace near them. They had such a fine 
carriage that he thought they must be princes, and welcomed them 
kindly ; but his daughter was a witch, and knew who they were and 
what wonderful things they had been given; and she wished to get 
them. So she had a purse made just like the second soldier's purse, 
and one day asked him to see her, and gave him some wine to make 
him sleepy ; then, as soon as he slept, she stole his purse and put the 
sham one in his pocket instead. At first they did not find out the 
‘cheat, but as the purse grew empty the soldier knew what she had done. 
They were very angry. But the first soldier said that he would get it 
back. He put on his cloak and wished himself in the princess’ room. 
There he found her sitting alone counting the fairy gold; but directly 
she saw him she cried, ‘‘ Thieves, thieves!” and all the people came run- 
ning to seize him. The poor soldier was frightened ; forgot to wish ; 
and jumped out of the window. Unluckily his coat caught and was 
left hanging. Of course the princess took it. He went back to his 
friends very sad, but the third soldier said, ‘‘ Never mind,” and blew on 
his horn. Instantly all the soldiers in the country came to him, and they 
attacked the king’s palace. They sent a messenger to tell him that if he 
did not give up the purse and cloak, they would pull it down. ) 

But the princess dressed herself as a poor countty girl, and went 
with her maid into the camp. Here she sang so sweetly that all the 
men came out to hear her. As soon as she saw the third soldier in the 
crowd she made a sign to her maid, who went at once to his tent and 
stole the horn. Then the army went away, and the princess was glad, 
because she had all the wonderful things. The poor soldiers were very 
sad; they had now lost all. They parted at last ; two went together to 
get work ; the third lay down to sleep under a tree. 

F 
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ane He woke hungry in the morning, and was glad to 
Pl ave h, see that the tree was covered with fine large apples. He 
RIN : ate one, then‘ two, and then 
a third; but when he began 
to eat the last he found his 
| nose grown over his mouth! 
Sas And it grew and grew and 
grew. It reached the grass, it went on and on through the wood, and 
he could not get up, it was so heavy. His friends came across it, and 
nearly fell over it! Then they found him under the tree, and tried to 
lift him up, but they could not carry him. They put him on an ass 
that was passing, but it could not bear the load. They did not know 
what to do, when up came the little man in red. 

He gave the poor man a pear to eat from another tree, and the nose 
at once grew back to its proper size. Then the little man told them to 
take the apples to the princess, whose nose would grow as his had. So 
the soldier dressed himself as a gardener’s boy and took the apples to 
the palace. The princess was delighted with them. She ate them 
greedily, and her nose grew out of the window, and over hills and rivers 
like a bridge. No one could cure her, though the king offered a great 
reward. 

Then the soldier came as a doctor and told the king that he could 
cure her. But he only gave her a little of the pear, and then more 
apple, and at last he said that she could not be cured till she gave back 
some things she had stolen. 

She declared that she had not stolen anything, but when the doctor 
told the king, he made her give back the cloak, the purse, and the horn. 
Thien the doctor gave her a whole pear, and her nose grew back to its 
right shape. He put on the cloak, wished himself back with his friends, 
and they were once more rich, and able to live together. 
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THE GOLDEN GOOSE 


HERE was aman who had three sons, the youngest of whom was 
‘| thought and called asimpleton. The eldest son went to work in 
the wood, and his mother put some nice pancakes and a bottle of 
wine in a basket for his dinner. As he went into the forest he met a grey 
old man who asked him to give him a little piece of cake and a drop of wine, 
as he was hungry and thirsty. But the clever son said, ‘‘ No, indeed! I 
should have none for myself ; go away,” and he left the old man standing. 
He then began chopping down a 
tree, but the axe slipped and cut 
his arm so badly that he had to 
go home. Next day the second 
son went to cut wood, and his 
mother gave him a large cake 
and a bottle of wine. The same 
old man met him with the same 
request, but he answered rudely, 8 
“No, I want it all for myself ; be § a : 
off.” He began to chop downa 
tree, but the axe slipped, and hecut his leg, and hadto gohome. It was 
in this way the old man punishedthem. The next day the third son went. 
His father thought he would do no good, and his mother gave him only 
a stale cake and a bottle of sour beer. Of course, he met the old man, 
who asked for a little food. ‘‘Oh,” said the boy, “I have only a stale 
cake and some sour beer, but you shall share it if you like.” So they sat 
down, and the boy opened his basket.—Behold! the cake was rich and 
good, and the sour beer wine! The old,man then said, ¢ Because you 
have been kind and good, I will make you always lucky. Cut down that 
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old tree, and you will find something at the root.” Then he left him. 
The young lad cut down the tree easily, and found at the root a goose 
with feathers of pure gold: He took it up and carried it to an inn where 
he meant to sleep. The landlord had three daughters. They longed to 
have some of its golden feathers. When the young man ‘left the room, 
the eldest girl ran in and took hold of the bird’s wing; but her finger and 
thumb stuck fast toit, and she could not move them. Soon after the 
second sister came in, to get a feather, and took hold of her sister to 
move her from the bird, but her hand stuck fast to the first girl’s dress, 
and she could not 
free herself. Then 
the third girl came 
in. The others 
cried ‘‘ Keep away, 
keep away,” but 
she thought she 
ought to have a 
feather also, and 
touched her second 
sister to get to 
the goose. Then 
She also stuck fast, 
and so the three 
had to stay by the 
goose all night. 

In the morn- 
ing the young man 
came in and took 
up the bird; he 
did not take any 
notice of the girls; 
and so as he bore 
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the goose away they followed, obliged to run whichever way he went, and 
he walked along very fast. By-and-by the parson came by; he was 
shocked to see the three girls running after a young man, and cried out to 
them “Stop, stop,” but they could not; so he seized hold of the 
youngest, but found that he could not leave go again, and had to run with 
them, Then the clerk came by. “Oh, sir, sir,” he cried, ‘where are you 
going? there is a christening to-day.” And he caught hold of hig 
master’s arm. Ah! he could not let go; he also must run. Two pea- 
sants came by; the parson called to them to come and help him and the 
clerk. They took hold of the clerk, 
and were kept with them. Now the 
king had a daughter who had never 
laughed. The doctors said she 
would die if she did not, and the 
king proclaimed that he would give 
her as a wife to the man who could 
make her laugh. Now the simple- 
ton, his goose, and their followers + 
ran by the palace windows; the =< 
princess saw the strange procession, 
and went into fits of laughter. Then 
the simpleton claimed her for his 
wife, but the king, who did not like 
him for a son-in-law, said, “ You must first bring mea man who can drink 
up all the wine in my cellar.” The simpleton went into the forest. He 
thought the grey man might help him. He found a man gasping under 
a tree, and asked him what was the matter. ‘Iam dying of thirst,” he 
said; ‘I can drink gallons, and never get enough.” ‘Come with me, then,” 
said Simon, and took him to the palace. In one day he had drunk up all 
the wine in the king’s cellars, Then the simpleton again claimed his wife. 
The king said, “ No, you must first bring me a man who can eat a moun- 
tain of bread.” Simplaton went into the forest, and found a man who was 
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dying of hunger, and who said he was always hungry. He brought him 
to the palace; he soon ate up all the bread and flour in the kingdom. 
‘“ Now may I have the Princess?” asked the simpleton. ‘ No,” said 
the king, “ you must first bring me a ship that will travel by land as well 
as by water.” The young man went at once to the forest, hoping to see 
the old grey man. He soon found him under a tree, and told him his 
trouble. “Ah,” he said, “it was I who sent you the great drinker and 
the great eater, and I am ready to help you again. What does the king 
want?” ‘A ship,” said the simpleton, ‘a ship that will travel by land 
or sea.” ‘“ Well, I can give you one,” said the old man, and a ship stood 
on the grass before them. It could sail both by land and by sea. 
The simpleton was very glad and thanked the old grey man. “I have 
helped you,” said his friend, ‘‘because you were kind to me.” The 
young man had the ship taken to the king, who, when he saw such won- 
derful things done by the simpleton, was quite willing to give him his 
daughter. They were married, and lived very happily, and when the 
king died the simple wood-cutter became king, and the people were very 
happy under his kind rule. 
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RUMPELSTILTSKIN 


HERE was once a miller who had a pretty daughter. One day 
TT he met the King, and told him that he had a daughter who 
could spin straw into gold. 

‘‘ Send her to the palace,” said the King. 

When she came there his Majesty led her to a room full of straw, 
and putting a spinning wheel before her, said, ‘Spin this straw into 
gold before sunrise, 
or you shall die.” 

The poor girl 
was dreadfully fright- 
ened ; she could not 
spin straw into gold, if 
so she sat and cried. im: Ml 

All of a sudden Tac 3 
the door opened, and a 
a little man came in, 
and said, ‘‘ Why do 
you weep?” 

She told him. 

“What will you 
give me if I spin for 
you?” he said. 

“My necklace,” 
she said. 

He took it, sat 
down, and began to 
spin, and before day- 
dawn he had spun all 
the straw into gold. 


i tM aoe 
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At sunrise the 
King came, and was 
full of joy at sight 
wr: of the gold. But he 

are ae Vy ———- was a greedy man, 
eS _ ESN and by-and-by he 
rae took the girl to a 
larger room full of 
straw, and said,— 

‘Spin this into 
gold by sunrise, or 
We Ses - a you shall die.” 

; i, ae oe The poor maiden 
wale began to weep, but the little man again came into 
Me sthe room, and said, ‘“‘ What will you give me if 
I spin for you ?” 

‘My ring,” she said. 

He took the ring, sat down, and soon the straw was all gold. 

The King was glad; but he took the poor girl to a much larger 
‘room full of straw, and said, “ Spin this into gold by sunrise, and you 
shall be my wife.” 

As soon as he was gone the little man came. ‘“ What will you give 
me to spin ?” he asked. 

‘‘Ah! I have nothing to give,” she said. 

“Will you promise to give me your first baby ?” he asked. 

“T will,” she said, for she did not know if she would have one. 

Then he soon filled the room with gold. 

The King kept his word, and married the miller’s daughter. 

A year afterwards she had a sweet little child. She had forgotten 
her promise, but one night the little man stood in her room, and said, 
‘“T am come for the child.” 

The poor Queen offered him all sorts of taings, gold, and jewels, 
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and lands, instead, but he said, “No, I must have the baby.” The 
Queen began to weep, and the little man said, ‘“ Well, if in three 
days you can tell me my name I will let you keep your child.” 

The Queen, as soon as he was gone, sent a messenger to collect 
names for her. 

He came the next day, and the lady guessed all sorts of names, but 
he said to éach, ‘“‘ No, that is not mine.” 

The second day she said all kinds of strange and funny names, but 
he said ‘ No” to all. 

She was very sad, but the messenger came back and told her that 
he could find no new names, but that as he came to a wood on a 
high mountain he saw a fire in front of a little house, and hopping round 
iton one leg was a funny-looking little man, who sang :— 


“To-day I brew, to-morrow I bake, 
Next morning I shall the Queen’s child take ; 
How glad I am that she does not dream 
That Rumpelstiltskin is my name.” 


The Queen was so glad that she knew it. 

Next day the dwarf came as usual, and said, ‘‘ Now, what is my 
name ?” 

“Is it Conrad?” she asked. ‘“ No.” — 

“Ts it Henry?” “No.” 

“ Then your name is Rumpelstiltskin,” she said. 

The little man screamed with rage. ‘The fairies have told yqu,” 
he cried, and stamped so hard that his foot sank in the earth, dragging 
him down with it; then he took his other foot in both hands and tore 
himself in halves. 

The baby and the Queen were.saved. 
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ALADDIN AND THE WONDERFUL LAMP 


tailor in one of the cities of 
China. He was so wild and idle 
that his father died of grief from his 
conduct. 
rf, A magician, who came from Africa, 
) pretended to be Aladdin’s uncle, took 
him out into a desert place, and there 
kindled a fire, and by incantations opened 
the earth, and the boy saw a great stone 
with a ring in it. The magician bade 
him pull it up. The lad did not think 
that he could, but on trying succeeded, 
and saw a flight of steps. 

“Go down there,” said his sham 
uncle ; “ open the door ; go through three 
halls, but do not touch the wall, or you 
will die. Then you will come to a garden, at the end of which, in a 
recess, you will find a lamp; bring it at once to me.” The magician 
then put a ring on his finger, which he said had power to keep hiin 
from all harm. 

The boy obeyed him; but in the garden there was such beautiful 
fruit that he filled his pockets and his bosom quite full with it, though 
he found that it was not good to eat; in fact, these fruits were rubies, 
diamonds, and pearls. 

On his return, before he reached the top of the steps, the magician 
bent down and said, ‘Give me the lamp!” 

‘‘ Let me get out first,” said the boy. 


Fi Rgpeonie was the son of a poor 
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‘Give it to me at once,” said the false uncle sternly. 

‘T will not, I cannot,” cried Aladdin, for the weight of the jewels 
kept his arms down. 

The moment he refused the magician, in a great rage, said some 
magical words, the stone fell down, and Aladdin was in darkness, for the 
door of the halls had shut as he left it. 

He was very much frightened at being shut in the earth and called 
to his uncle, but no sound went through the stone. He ran down the 
steps and tried to open the hall door, but could not, so he sat down and 
cried, clasping his hands to pray, when suddenly, as he pressed the 
ring the magician had given him, a great genie (a kind of fairy 
giant) stood before him and said,— 

“What do you want? I serve him who has the ring, I and the 
other slaves of the ring.” 

In spite of his fear, Aladdin said at once, “Take me out of this 
place.” 

In an instant he was outside. He was very glad, and made haste 
to run home, when he told his mother all this strange story. 

The magician, thinking Aladdin killed, went back to Africa. 

The next day when Aladdin asked for some breakfast his mothers 
told him she had no food ; he said that he thought they might sell the 
lamp to buy them bread. 

The mother began to rub and polish it up before she took it out to 
sell, and suddenly a great giant stood before her and said,— 

“What do you want? I am the slave of all who hold that lamp, 
I and the other slaves of the lamp.” 

The poor woman fainted from fear; but Aladdin caught the lamp, 
and said,— 

“ Bring me food and wine.” 

The genie disappeared, but came back directly with a grand break- 
fast in silver dishes on a silver tray. , 

They had breakfast, and then Aladdin went out nid sold one of the 
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silver dishes to a Jew; and they lived on the piece of gold he gave for it 
for some days. The sale of the dishes kept them a long time ; but when 
Aladdin sold the tray to an honest goldsmith he found that the Jew had 
cheated him, and also learned that the fruit he had thought glass was 
really made of jewels. 


Soon after he 
| saw by chance the 
mn No ~™ | Sultan’s daughter 
‘ . and fell in love with 
, her. He sent his 
mother with a dish 
full of jewels as a 
gift to ask for her 
in marriage. 

The Sultan was 
surprised at the 
beauty of the jewels, 
but said that he 
could not let Alad- 
din’ marry his 
daughter unless he 
sent him forty gold 
trays full of jewels, 
forty black slaves, 
and forty white 
ones. Aladdin 
rubbed the lamp; 
the genie came and 
at once brought him 
the slaves and the 
trays, and he sent 
them to the palace 
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by his mother. It was 
a fine sight; the forty 
black and white slaves 
were dressed in silk and 
gold, and the trays were 
full of shining jewels. 
The Sultan said at once 
that Aladdin = might 
marry his daughter, and 
the young man_ was 
kindly received by him, 
but he asked the Sultan’s 
leave to build a palace for his wife near the royal one. The Sultan 
consented ; Aladdin rubbed the lamp; the genie came, and in one night 
built a palace of gold and silver bricks, the windows set with jewels, 
except one which he left unfinished for the Sultan to complete. To 
this grand house Aladdin brought his wife, and they were very happy, 
for he was very good to the poor, and all the people loved him. 
But the wicked magician had found out by magic that Aladdin had 
been set free from the underground halls and was living in the chieS 
city of China. So he set off at once to see if he could get some one 
to give the lamp to him, for by the charm he could only have it if it was 
given to him; he lost it if it was refused, and that made him so 
angry with Aladdin. So he bought some fine new lamps, and carried 
them through the town and round Aladdin’s palace, crying ‘“ New lamps 
for old ones!” Now Aladdin was away from home, and a slave said 
to the Princess, ‘‘ There is an old lamp in the Prince’s room; shall I 
change it for a new one, if this fool means what he says?” The Princess 
said she might, so the slave took the lamp—it was a wonderful one— 
and changed it for a brass one. You may be sure the magician was 
glad. Early the next morning, when, the Sultan looked, gut of his win- 
dow, Aladdin’s palace was gone, and there was no sign of it. 
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When the poor young man came home he was seized, and the 
Sultan, angry at the loss of his daughter, ordered him to be put to death. 
But the people loved him, and were so enraged at the sentence that the 
Sultan was obliged to grant him his life. Aladdin was very sorry to 
find that his palace was gone. He called the slave of the ring, and made 
him place him under his 
wifes window in Africa, 
where the magician had taken 
her. She saw him, let him 
in, and told him that the 
magician had the lamp 
always in his bosom, and 
had let her know its value. 
a Then Aladdin went out 
=== and bought a powder to 

“ame = =omake the magician sleep; 
the Princess put it in his 
cup of wine; he drank it 
and fell back, not asleep, but 
dead. She called her hus- 
band, who came in, took the 
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= mer lamp from the dead man’s 
bosom, and handed it to Aladdin, who rubbed it, and ordered the genie 
to carry his palace back again to its old place. 
When the Sultan rose next morning he saw again Aladdin’s palace. 
The young man lived in it till the Sultan died, when the people chose 
him and the Princess to succeed him on the throne. 
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